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PHONETIC AND LEXICAL NOTES 


Epwin W. Fay* 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
1. Inpo-IRANIAN TREATMENT OF IE. k's. 


1. In Avestan, interior and final k's yielded s, through an 
intermediate stage which we may transcribe by k’s or ss. In 
behalf of the second transcription I note -iks- from iss in Skr. 
dviksat (he hated), and -i¢ in edhamdna-dvit. 

REMARK. It is not necessary, however, to invoke the analogy of Sk. 
-ks-<-88- to support the contention that IE k's (Indo-Iran. §s) yielded 
interior ks but final ¢—I see no cogent reason for accepting the theory 
(see Wackernagel Ai. Gram. § § 118; 97a) that dveksi (thou hatest) has 
analogical ks. The s of IE esi (thou art)— Sk. dsi (A) may be an earlier 
treatment of -ss- than the ss of 0a (écci), Plautine ess, Armen. es; (B), 
see Brugmann, Gr. 1, p. 725, Anm. It must be remembered, however, 
that unemphatic esi yields no reliable proof for the usual treatment of 
-ss-. Sk. jési may fall under A, dveksi under B. In view of the small 
number of locative infinitives like buvdh-t in Sanskrit (see Macdonell’s Ved. 
Gram. § 588), more heavily gradei jés-i (imperative from infinitive, type 
of Lat. es-se) is not to be excluded from the budhi class; cf. like varia- 
tions in gradation in dative root infinitives (see Bartholomae, Gr. Jran. 
Phil. 1. § 258. 1). And who shall decide whether Srési (hear thou) is from 
Sru or from grus? That gen. us-ds (Aurorae) comes from us-s, reduced 
from IE us-es-, rather than directly from us (cf. vy-iés-i, at dawn), is 
quite incredible. 


2. In Sanskrit, the rules are much more complicated: (1) 
Interior k's> ss> ks (dviksmahi, like dviksat); (2) final k's 
normally yielded -ss, whence -¢ (vit, settlement, like edhamédna- 
dvit) ; (3) but after r r, as in drk sp¢k ark, yielded -k; (4) and 
so after dentals, by dissimilation, as in dik rivik (cf. Class. 
Quart. 8. 53, noting also -dhrk for -dhrt). (5) After nm and s, 
as in bhisdk and prd-nak (but nat d-nat), the product was also 
-k. (6) We find ¢ and ¢ after sth in Prakritic pasthavdt (cf. on 
nom. anadvdn § 4). 

3. The nom. purodds (fore-offering) contains dd- (gift), or 
perhaps an s stem, *dds; but its lingual d testifies to an early 
metaplastic nominative -ddt (d by progressive assimilation). 
The accusative puro-ddsam (fore-honor) is metaplastic (: das, 

*Died Feb. 17, 1920. He had revised proof on pp. 81-102 before his 
death. 
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acclaims). Likewise avayds (propitiatory offering) belongs to 
the root ya; see Whitney’s note on AV. 2. 35. 1, and ef. avaydnam 
(propitiation). Vedic an-dk (eyeless) has IE. k”.’ 


2. THE Puonetics oF SKr. anadid-bhyas. 


4. The problem is to trace the phonetic development of the 
Proto-Indo-Iranian weak stem anas-ug*h-. This I do briefly as 
follows: by exterior euphony the compound anas-ug*h- yielded 
anaz-uzh-, whence by assimilation anaz-uzh- and next, with 
continued assimilation, ablv. *anad-ud-bhyas, loc. *anadutsu, 
subsequently dissimilated to anadid-bhyas ete. The proper 
nominative, still reckoning with the accomplished dissimilation, 
would have been *anadvdt, voc. *dnadvat, with euphonic forms 
in -vdn before initial nasals. To the generalisation of these 
euphonic forms the synonymous vocatives of v/san and wksan 
(bull) would have contributed, though Whitney’s metaplastic 
stem anadvdnt (possessing a wagon) is not inadmissible-—Uhlen- 
beck’s prius anard- is bare assumption; and the Indra epithet 
dnarvis- in RV. 1. 121. 7 might mean, as Ludwig realizes in his 
note, a thousand other things than car-borne (pace Johannson 
in BB 18.17). Perhaps the epithet is a bahuvrihi, with shifted 
(? ultimately vocatival) accent, from haplologic anar[vé]-vis- 
(having a limitless dwelling, dwelling in infinity). 


3. CriTIQUE oF JAOS 38. 206-207. 


5. Professor Edgerton has made a just, if somewhat harsh, 
eriticism of Uhlenbeck’s ‘etymology’ of Skr. lati (takes). He 
has also found for ddesa the sense of salutation. Against his 
derivation of these words from a Hindi dialect I have reserva- 
tions ; nor can I believe that, in noting Hindi lena, the lexicon of 
Monier Williams intended to represent lena as the source of lati, 
but rather to say that lati and lena derived from a common Pra- 
kritic source. 

6. As for the verb lati, Fréhde correctly placed it long ago (BB 
20. 212) with the sept of Greek Adrpov (wage). But Fréhde’s 
definition was defective. As it is reflected, after Walde, in Boi- 
sacq (8S. V. Adrpov), léi (noun and verb) meant ‘possession, to 
accord to one’; in the middle, ‘to acquire, gain.’ We come out 
better with the one definition of to take. [Giving is a reciprocal 
act. For the receiver it is a taking (cf. Eng. takings = money 
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taken in business, receipts).] In Homer (see the passages in 
Froéhde’s article), dAjos means ‘without one’s takings,—a due 
share in’ ; Adrpov is the share of the earner, and Lat. latro has come 
clearly back to ‘taker.’ The IE. root (s)lé (? enlargement of sel 
in éAciv) appears as sla, expanded by various determinatives in 
é-hAaBe (Anwerar) and Adfera. Skr. rdbhate preserves a trace of the 
original diphthong in pf. rebhe (see AJP 39. 293) and 2 is also 
revealed in -ripsu (cited by Whitney); ef. (with 7%) Adauwnpds 
(rapidus). Between létvd (with) and AaBev a close parallel 
obtains. Was Lat. létum originally a taking off? 

7. As regards ddesa in the sense of salutation (cf. Eng. bid = 
invitation and ‘I bid you goodday’), I am even further from 
being convinced. In the context it seems not unlikely that dde- 
Sam dattvd ete., introducing the interview of a great king with 
a sage, meant merely ‘the king having given a signal <to pro- 
ceed> was saluted by the sage’; and note in the lexica that 
a + dis is defined by nominare (benennen). Granting the defi- 
nition, however, this sense may have been suggested for ddesa to 
any user of the ery of greeting (? or salutation at departure), 
distya; cf. disti-vrddhi (congratulation).—In regard to the for- 
mula of etiquette distyd vardhase, I hesitate between the standard 
interpretation as salute augeris and a more archaic salute appel- 
laris (vardhase : Lat. verbum). The salutation distyd (salve ; lit. 
with homage) is to be derived from ddsnéti (does homage). 

8. Likewise ddesa, if it means greeting, may belong by honest 
descent to the sept of dasnoéti, for I take it that, given a colloquial 
survival of Sanskrit, a word (lati) or, in a formula (ddesam 
dattvd), a definition of most archaic nature may emerge as late 
classical Sanskrit, or even in a restricted dialect, that of the 
Southern recension of Professor Edgerton’s text. In point 
of derivation ddesa may belong, like distyd, to a very interesting 
group. The original root was dé(t)k', with long interior diph- 
thong; and the cognates exhibit a rather rich vowel gradation, 
e. g. ddsati (acclaims, does homage, greets, offers, consecrates) ; 
diksa, consecration (this is, to the best of my knowledge, a new 
derivation) ; ddesa (? salutation). There is also in RV. 6. 56. 1 
the reduplicated stem dides-: 

y& enam ddidesati karambhad tti pisdnam | naé téna devd adiése: 
qui hune salutat ‘Pultiphagus’ nomine Pushanem | non ei deus 
salutando <est>. 
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In Homer the root déik? is of social rather than sacral import: 
deixvuras (salutes, welcomes, pledges with a cup) ; and in the same 
sense Sexavowvro Seadioxero (: deducxopevos). Nor must we any 
longer, under the spell of the phonetic system that obtained 
prior to the elucidation of the long diphthong series, follow 
Wackernagel (BB 4. 269) in the mischievous correction to 
Spxvvrat. In Latin, the i of the diphthong has been lost alto- 
gether in decus, honor (: Skr. dasasydtt) ; but dicat (conse- 
erates) and dignus (honored, honorable> worthy) contain it; 
cf. dpi-Seckeros and see AJP 31. 415. A secondary root dek's 
remains in RY. in impv. daksatd (do homage), construed (as 
sometimes dds) with dative of receiver. 

9. That the root déik' (acclaim) is anything but a specialized 
aspect of the root written deik? (to point out, show, in Skr. dis), 
or conversely, I cannot believe. Clue enough to the special sense 
is furnished by the Aeschylean compound daxrvAd-daxros (=dig- 
itis monstratus> honored, conspicuous). I also compare our 
Biblical shew-bread. Personally I think that in the sept of 
dasati the long diphthong series is archaic in the sacral and 
social word, and is older than the short diphthong series of dico, 
deixvym. The reduplication of dadcoxero is the intensive redupli- 


cation of Skr. dédiste (displays), formally allocated to dis 
instead of dds. Again, we should not correct to dydioxero. 


HINDIISMS IN SANSKRIT AGAIN: A REPLY TO PRO- 
FESSOR FAY 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


My DERIVATION of ddesa, ‘salutation,’ from Hindi (or som 
related dialect) ddes evidently goes very much against the grain 
with Professor Fay; for he thinks of at least three distinct and 
alternativ ways of avoiding it. It puzzles me to discover why 
the suggestion should seem to him @ priori so improbable, as 
apparently it does. But of that later. Let me first consider his 
alternativ suggestions. 

1. He thinks ddesam dattvd need not mean ‘giving a saluta- 
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tion,’ but may mean simply ‘giving a signal (to proceed).’ 
The sage’s response to the king’s ddesa is a benediction, sukhi 
bhava. The like of this is regularly delivered by a saint to any- 
one (king or other person) whom he may meet, im response to a 
respectful salutation. The salutation is represented as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the blessing. If occasionally in such cases 
no prior salutation is specifically mentiond, that only means that 
it is taken for granted, because the idea of its necessity is so 
commonplace and familiar. In another recension of the Vikra- 
macarita the same king tests the omniscience of another saint by 
saluting him only mentally (that is, without words or other out- 
ward sign); when the sage offers a benediction, the king says 
“Why do you bless me when I hav not greeted you?’ To this 
the sage replies that by means of his omniscience he perceivd 
the mental greeting of the king. (This incident is found in 
Indische Studien, 15. 285.) The royal permission is not needed 
for a religious person to address the king; on the contrary, the 
saint ranks higher than the king, and it is the king’s duty to 
salute him first. This is commonplace thruout all Hindu liter- 
ature. Professor Fay’s suggested interpretation of ddesa is 
therefore un-Hindu. 

2. Granting the meaning ‘salutation,’ Professor Fay thinks 
this meaning of ddesa may be derived from Sanskritie uses of 
the root (a)dis. Two of his suggestions may be groupt here. 

(a) He calls to mind the frase distyd (vardhase), a form of 
congratulation (not of salutation). The literal meaning of this 
frase is not entirely clear. But certainly disti does not mean 
anything like salutation; and indeed Professor Fay’s suggestion 
implies a very violent transfer of meaning based on a very vague 
psychological connexion. Another objection is that disti is not 
ddisti, and that in semasiology you cannot jump from a simple 
base to one of its compounds without hesitation. 

(b) Deserving of much more serious consideration is the claim 
that ddidesati in RV. 6. 56. 1 means ‘salutes.’ If this wer so, 
or if any form or derivativ of ddis in Sanskrit could be shown to 
hav such a meaning, then Professor Fay would hav som appar- 
ent ground for questioning my etymology. I shal endevor to 
show in the paper which follows this that he is wrong about 
ddidesati, and that in the Rigveda at least no such meaning 
attaches to any form or derivativ of ddig. Even if I wer wrong 
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in this (and after reading Professor Fay’s Rejoinder I am stil 
fully convinst that I am right), I do not think that the question 
of ddesa would be seriously affected thereby. The power of the 
counter-argument would be more apparent than real. Professor 
Fay has not been able to show any trace of the meaning ‘salute’ 
in any derivativ of ddig later than the Rigveda. Yet the word 
and its derivativs ar very common in later Sanskrit. I should 
hesitate long before jumping from the Rigveda to more than a 
thousand years A. D., with no intervening link, on a point con- 
cerning the meaning of a word which is very commonly used in 
other meanings thruout the whole of the intervening period. It 
is not unimportant, either, that the actual form ddesa does not 
occur in the Rigveda at all. So far as we kno, ddesa means, in 
all periods of Sanskrit where it oceurs, ‘command, instruction’ 
or the like; until suddenly, like a bolt out of the clear sky, in a 
single occurrence in a work composed more than a thousand 
years A. D., we find it meaning ‘salutation.’ And then we find 
that Hindi ddes means, very commonly tho not invariably, the 
same thing. To refuse to accept the obvious inference requires 
more self-denial than I hav. 

3. Professor Fay’s third line of attack involvs a series of 
interesting and ingenious etymological suggestions by which he 
seeks to link ddesa in particular, and the root dis in general, 
with a number of other words in Sanskrit and related languages 
which mean ‘honor, respect’ and the like. His language in this 
part of his paper is not always quite clear to me. For instance, 
he says ‘ddesa (greeting) may belong by honest descent to the 
sept of dasati (does homage).’ If he means by this that ddesa 
may be directly connected with dds, and only more remotely (if 
at all) with d-dis, then I cannot follow him. Indeed, I cannot 
even argue with him on that point; for it implies the non-recog- 
nition of what to me ar axiomatic principles. To my mind 
ddesa ‘greeting’ is either a Sanskrit word by ‘honest descent’ 
(or derivation) from d-dis, or it is not a Sanskrit word at all. 
A third alternativ seems to me to be entertainable only by an 
act of faith. My own view is that it is not a Sanskrit word at 
all, but a Hindi (or other modern) word. 

On the other hand, if Professor Fay only means that dis, 
‘indicate, show,’ belongs to a group of Indo-European words 
som of which hav developt such meanings as ‘honor, revere, 
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salute’; then, if his etymologies ar sound (they seem to me 
pretty bold), they would indeed be of use in explaining the 
origin of this meaning of the Hindi ddes. For they would fur- 
nish interesting semantic parallels for the development of this 
word from Sanskrit ddesa ‘direction, prescription, aim’ or the 
like (but not ‘salutation’). 

The only point at issue would then be whether the meaning 
‘salutation’ for ddesa developt in Sanskrit, or whether it 
developt in a modern dialect and came into Sanskrit as a back- 
formation. Now, it is of course wel-known to all that Sanskrit— 
even much older Sanskrit than the Vikramacarita—is ‘chuck 
full’ of back-formations from the Middle Indic dialects, that is 
from popular speech. Buddhistic Sanskrit is the prize example 
of this; a large part of it is only rudely and imperfectly Sans- 
kritized Pali (or som related dialect). But all periods of the 
language ar sufficiently full of the same sort of thing. Now 
then, if the very common Sanskrit word ddesa never shows any 
meaning like ‘salutation,’ except in the one passage discoverd 
by me; and if the verb d-dis and its other derivativs ar equally 
negativ; and if we find that, in Hindi, ddes is an extremely 
familiar and commonplace word in this meaning; then—I do 
not see what dignus, decus, or even das, can hav to do with the 
question (except, as aforesaid, perhaps as semantic parallels). 
Hier stehe wch; ich kann nicht anders. 

Let me put a hypothetical question to Professor Fay. Let us 
assume that in a scolastic Latin treatise written in Bologna in 
the fourteenth century we find a common Latin word—say 
dictio—used in a sense in which it is otherwise unknown, even 
in medieval Latin, but in which its Italian equivalent is very wel 
known and common. Would Professor Fay look to Old Persian 
and Lithuanian relativs of the original Latin root to find the 
explanation of the isolated usage? Would he even trouble him- 
self to go far afield among Plautine or Ciceronian cognates of the 
root in question—particularly among supposed cognates whose 
relationship is at best doutful, and certainly cannot hav been 
apparent to the users of the language (as dds: dis)? The par- 
allel seems to me perfect. 

The same considerations apply to lati. No Hindi scolar, so 
far as appears, douts the fact that Hindi le-nd@ (né is the infini- 
tiv ending, the ‘root’ is le) is derived from Prakritie forms of 
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labh. (See Platts, Hindustani Dictionary, s. v.; Hoernle, Comp. 
Gram. of the Gaudian Languages, p. 70.) In Bengali the root 
is la (infinitiv la-ite), and Hindi dialects hav laind (Platts, 1. c.). 
The late appearance of /dti, plus its correspondence with these 
words, is to my mind sufficient evidence that it is from a popular 
dialect, and that all attempts to connect it with IE. elements le 
or la ar useless and misleading. The only question open to dis- 
cussion is whether it is a Prakritism or coms from a more modern 
dialect. In favor of the latter alternativ may be mentiond the 
following facts. There is no Prakrit base ld, so far as I can 
find. There is indeed a Prakrit le (Hemacandra, 4. 238; see 
reff. there quoted in Pischel’s translation), which Pischel thinks 
probably connected with lati, but which I think more likely 
belongs with Sanskrit Ji (as Pischel also considers possible) ; ef. 
Karpiiramafnjari, ed. Konow (HOS 4), 1. 13. At any rate lati 
could with difficulty be derived from Prakrit le. It apparently 
coms from a dialect in which the vowel was d. Cf. the Hindi 
dialect form laind, and Bengali la; the standard Hindi le is 
apparently not to be connected with Prakrit le (even if the 
latter belongs in this group at all), but its e is a contraction of 
a-t, in which the original vowel of the root appears. The com- 
pound land (for le-dnd), ‘to bring,’ may possibly, but in my 
opinion not probably, be the origin of lati. 

Again, the disappearance of medial intervocalic h is a familiar 
(tho not exactly common) fenomenon in the modern dialects (cf. 
Hoernle, 1. c.; Kellogg, Grammar of the Hindi Language, p. 54). 
In Prakrit, on the other hand, it is rare. Indeed, Pischel (BB 
3. 246 f., Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 184) categorically 
and dogmatically denies that it ever occurs; but I think this is 
too sweeping, cf. Weber, Hala’ (AKM 5. 3), p. 29; Hala? (AKM 
7. 4), on strofes 4, 410, 584, especially on strofe 4. This is an 
additional reason for not connecting Prakrit le with labh (la), 
besides its meaning (‘to lay on’), which does not seem to fit the 
latter easily. If we bar out le, there ar no Prakritic forms of 
labh except those containing an h as representativ of the Skt. bh. 

For these reasons it seems to me fair to assume that lati coms 
from a modern, post-Prakritic dialect. This is certainly what 
Monier Williams intended to suggest in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
s. v. Whether the suggestion has also been made elsewhere I 
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am not sure. It seems to me so obvious that I feel sure it would 
hav becom commonplace ere now, but for the facts that (1) lati 
is so rare and late a word in Sanskrit, and (2) comparativly 
few Sanskritists, unhappily, kno anything about the modern 
dialects. 


STUDIES IN THE VEDA 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


8. A-dig IN THE RIGvVEDA." 

No CAREFUL stupy of d-dig and its derivativs in the Rigveda 
has yet been made. The nearest approach to one is found in 
Oldenberg’s remarks, ZDMG 55. 292, and Rgveda Noten on 6. 
4. 5. Oldenberg finds that ddig as a noun usually refers to 
‘feindliche Anschlige.’ This I believ to be tru; but I think 
that both the noun and the verb can be more accurately defined. 

My belief is that the verb d-dis (always in RV a reduplicating 
present, ddidesatt, or intensiv, ddédiste) means invariably ‘to 
aim at’ (with hostil intent), nearly always in the literal sense, 
‘to aim with a wepon at’ (with accusativ of the person or thing 
aimd at). The noun ddis likewise always means ‘aim,’ and in 
evry case except possibly one or two it also implies hostil intent. 

Fundamental ar the two passages 9. 70. 5 and 10. 61. 3°. 
The first reads: 

vrsd Sismena badhate vi durmatir ddédisanah saryahéva 
Surudhah. 


‘The viril (Indra) overecoms the evil-disposed by his furious 
energy, aiming at them as an archer at opposing warriors 
(? Suridhah of uncertain meaning, but cannot affect the ques- 
tion ).’—The second reads: 

d yah Sdéryabhis tuvinrmné asydsrinitadisam gdabhastau. 
‘Who with vigorous strength prepares his aim with arrows in 
the hand.’ 

Most of the occurrences of d-dig as a verb belong so obviously 


1Cf. Fay, above, page 83. For the first seven Studies in this series, 
see AJP 35. 435 ff., JAOS 35. 240 ff., AJP 40. 175 ff. 
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to the sfere of hostil attacks that they require no discussion. 
Thus, 10. 134. 2°: 
adhaspadim tam im krdhi yé asman ddidesati. 

‘Put him down underfoot who aims against us.’ The same or 
a closely similar locution is found 9. 52. 4°, 10. 133. 4**°, 1. 42. 
2*°. Equally simple and obvious is 6. 44. 17%, abhisendn abhy 
adédisainan pdraica ndra pré mrna jahi ca. The only remain- 
ing occurrence of a finite verb form from d-dis is 6. 56. 1: 

yd enam adidesati karambhdd iti pisénam, na téna devia ddise. 
In the light of the otherwise universal use of the verb, it seems 
to me clear that it should be understood here too in a hostil sense. 
I therefore would render, nearly (tho not precisely) with Roth, 
Grassmann, and Oldenberg (Noten, on 9. 21. 5), and at variance 
with Fay (who follows Ludwig essentially), ‘He who aims 
(malignantly) at Piisan, saying ‘‘he is a porridge-eater (hind, 
weakling) ’’—the god is not a mark for him (literally, not is the 
god for aiming at by him).’ Aside from the superior consist- 
ency with other occurrences of the verb, we hereby avoid the 
bold assumption of an understood anydh, which Ludwig and 
Fay ar compeld to make. What parallel is there for the omis- 
sion of anyd in such a case? In other words, how can né . 
devah mean ‘no other god’? It means nearly the opposit of 
that: ‘not the god (just mentioned).’ It is mere casuistry for 
Ludwig to refer to 1. 140. 11 priydd . . . préyo, ‘dearer than a 
dear one’; obviously this is not in the least parallel. 

The noun ddis, naturally, follows the verb in usage. In addi- 
tion to the passages alredy quoted, it occurs in 8. 60. 12°”: yéna 
vénsima prtandsu sdrdhatas tdranto arydéd ddisah. Again the 
sfere is conflict (prtandsu) ; ‘crossing over (escaping) the aims 
of the foe.’ On the difficult, and pretty certainly corrupt, 
passage 6. 4. 5 see Oldenberg, places quoted. Oldenberg is evi- 
dently not prejudist in favor of the view I hold, for he specifi- 
cally refers to 8. 93. 11 as showing ddis without hostil meaning. 
Yet he holds, I think rightly, that in 6. 4. 5 (as wel as in 8. 92. 
31, for which see his note on that passage in Agveda Noten) it 
refers to ‘feindliche Anschlige’; the fraseology of the passage 
(turydma, cf. téranto 8. 60. 12, dratir, ete.) bears this out, what- 
ever may be the tru reading and interpretation of the text. 
The passage 8. 93. 11, which Oldenberg seems to think shows 
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ddigam in a different sense, is inconclusiv, and can as easily be 
interpreted in my way as in any other: ydsya te nti cid ddisamn 
nai mindnti svardjyam, né devé nddhrigur jdnah. ‘Verily they 
do not at all obstruct (impede) thy aim, thy imperium.’ Of 
course there is nothing in the context which definitly proves 
that Indra’s ‘aim’ is directed against his enemies; yet it would 
be only his enemies that would wish to ‘obstruct’ it, and Indra’s 
general caracter, as wel as the usual meaning of ddig (not to 
speak of svardjyam, parallel to it) suggest this. 

In two or three passages an ddig is attributed to Soma. It 
occurs twice in the consecutiv stanzas 9. 21. 5 and 6, in closely 
parallel locutions: 

dismin pisdigam indavo dadhata vendm ddise, 
yo asmabhyam Gdrava. 5. 

rbhir nad rathyam névam dadhata kétam ddise, 
Sukraéh pavadhvam drnasa. 6. 


The key to ddise is yo asmdbhyam dravd. The soma-drops ar to 
fix their vend ‘for aiming at him who is stingy towards us.’ In 
the next stanza pada b is repeated with kéta for vend; obviously 
5° is to be understood also with 6°. Oldenberg (Noten) seems 
to me wrong on these stanzas, tho he is right to the extent of tak- 
ing ddige in a hostil sense. It seems to me that both pisdiga 
vend and kéta must pertain to the soma, not to the stingy man 
(proleptically). The locativ asmin causes no difficulty; it 
depends in sense, at least, on ddise (perhaps also in literal con- 
struction, since we need not expect with the verbal noun the 
accusativ which would be found with a finite verb-form of d-dis; 
but it may also depend on d-dhd, ‘fix . . . upon him for aim- 
ing’ = ‘fix for aiming at him’). The exact meaning of vend in 
this plaee is a problem which I hav not solvd to my own satis- 
faction; kéta at least is clearly ‘purpose, Absicht,’ nearly 
synonymous with ddis except that the latter is distinctly a hostil 
word; and I incline to the opinion that vend, which exchanges 
with kéta in these two stanzas, is to be taken in som sense which 
amounts to the same thing in the final outcom. 

The sound of the soma is dirdddisam in 1. 139. 10; the context 
is colorless and givs no clue to the meaning; ‘aiming afar off’ 
fits as wel as any other meaning. 

I com finally to the last occurrence of ddis, which Professor 
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Fay might hav quoted against me, since it is the one and only 
occurrence of a derivativ of this root in the entire Rigveda 
which, taken by itself, might plausibly be interpreted in the 
sense of ‘salutation’ or the like. It is 6. 48. 14: 
tam va indram nad sukrdtum vérunam iva mayinam 
aryamdnan nd mandram srprabhojasan visnum na stusa 
adise. 

Piisan is praised, and is declared to be like unto various other 
gods in their special sferes. Simple as the language of the 
stanza seems at first sight, there ar difficulties about it. For 
instance, we need a qualifying epithet to go with visnwh né in 
pada d. It is very lame to translate with Grassmann ‘den 
meinend preis’ wie Vischnu ich’; for nd@ implies that Piisan is 
‘(so-and-so) like Visnu,’ just as he is ‘powerful like Indra’ ete. 
Ludwig sees this and construes srprabhojasam, in the preceding 
pida, with visnuwi nd. The pada division and the order of 
words ar against this, tho I regard it as superior to Grassmann’s 
rendering. But is it not at least possible that ddise is the com- 
plement to visnuwm né—‘like Visnu for aiming (against ene- 
mies?)’? It is tru that, so far as I am able to discover, the 
Vedie accounts of Visnu furnish no clue for explaining this as 
particularly appropriate to Visnu. But the Rigveda tells us so 
little about Visnu anyhow, that we can not be sure that there 
may not be som allusion here to a feature of the god not other- 
wise made clear.—If, however, this is not acceptable, then 
Ludwig’s interpretation of the passage is clearly the right one. 
Ludwig renders ddise ‘fiir meine Absicht,’ and the like is 
implied by Grassmann’s ‘den meinend.’ Barring the possibility 
(which I freely admit is only a possibility) that my new inter- 
pretation is correct, we should hav in ddige at this point one 
clear case of the meaning ‘aim’ without hostil intent. There 
would, after all, be nothing very startling in this; it is not a 
very remote departure from the customary (and I believ other- 
wise universal) meaning of the word. It would stil be a very 
far ery to ‘salutation,’ which, as I said, might be conjectured for 
this passage if we knew nothing about the word otherwise, but 
which, in view of its constant occurrence in a very different 
sense, can surely not be adopted here. No interpreter, so far as 
I kno, has adopted it; not even Ludwig, altho in his interpreta- 
tion of 6. 56. 1 he coms quite close to Professor Fay’s idea. 
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REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR EDGERTON* 
Epwin W. Fay 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1. To MAKE an Irish reply to Professor Edgerton’s hypothet- 
ical question (p. 87), what I wish to know is whether the author 
or editor of the Vikramacarita and the late users of the verb 
lati employed Sanskrit as a vernacular and mother-tongue, 
whether they thought in Sanskrit (I do not mean to the exclu- 
sion of a Prakritic or Hindi dialect). If these authors had 
received Sanskrit viva voce vivisque auribus it is entirely possi- 
ble that they introduced into Sanskrit literature words not 
written into our record but, in point of origin, of hoary antiq- 
uity. Grammatical citations apart, parut (:7épvo.) is not of 
record. This shows the possibility of a most ancient word never 
being included in the literary record (supposing us to have it 
all!), and leaves us to infer that Panini took the example from 
the speech of his own time. The IE. character of parut would 
have guaranteed its authenticity even if, without Panini’s cita- 
tion, it had emerged as late as lati. Again, the history of the 
root stigh, long known only through the questionable medium of 
Dhatupatha, shows us how a word of most certain IE. origin 
was restricted, not (so far as I know) to a definitely ascertain- 
able locality, but to the canticles of a restricted Vedic sect. The 
relation of literary Sanskrit to the genuine vernaculars is a 
thorny problem. From the time of the great Epics on, Sanskrit 
was not, in the narrow sense, a vernacular. But the language 
was imparted viva voce and received vivis auribus, so that it 
actually functioned as a standardized class or caste dialect, and 
its speakers were bilingual. In a genuine, if restricted, sense, 
this dialect must have begun as speech, so that the question 
arises at what time, in which century (sorites-wise) from 200 
B. c. (shall I say?) down to 1500 A. b., the colloquial founts 
dried up. For lati and ddesa there is also the other question of 
a possible bookish source (see § 9, note). If a word of good IE. 
stamp appeared first in the learned Epic of Apollonius or in 
Callimachos I should not question its genuineness as Greek, even 

* Revised by the author after reading Edgerton’s following ‘Counter- 
Rejoinder. ’ 
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though the vernacular of these authors was Hellenistic. I can- 
not think the lateness of lati substantially different from the 
lateness of sthagayati (covers): Lat. tegit; or of hadati which, 
exception made of Epic -hdda, is classical only, but surely of IE. 
provenance. Also note itar, primary derivative of 7, but not 
found till Vasavadatta, see Gray’s edition, pp. 202, 214. 


The vocalism of lati. 


2. I could not think, because of the conflict of vowels in Sk. 
lati and Hindi le-nd, that the lexicon of Monier Williams meant 
to assert the express derivation of the one from the other; nor 
did I feel sure—though I am compelled to speak without due 
lexical aids—that the contracted Hindi form laéna< le-dnd was 
earlier than the emergence of lati. [And now exactly so for the 
Bengali root ld.] On the other hand, the morphological rela- 
tion between lati and labhati has so many analogues to confirm 
it in IE. grammar that a theory of late emergence, but early 
origin, for lati is not to be put out of court till something like 
philological proof of origin from an Indic vernacular is assured. 
In brief, a colloquial option between lati and labhati may always 
have existed in that Primary Prakrit from which Sanskrit came, 
without one of the terms having emerged till a late period. 
Even what one takes for the commonest words may emerge rela- 
tively late into the written record, for instance Eng. leg die bull 
(see Royster in Studies in Philology, 14. 235). 

[2a. In my original critique I failed to mention—because I 
did not know it then—that Wackernagel (At. Gram. § 80) had 
tentatively proposed the correlation of lati (root law) with Lat. 
lucrum (gain, takings). The very dialect forms cited by Pro- 
fessor Edgerton, however, make for the root /éi—perhaps from 
(t)léi, ef. my explanation of Lat. clé-mens: radAai-dpwv as toyed 
with by Walde on p. 868 and then on p. xx. There is an 
undoubted Prakrit root le and, whatever Pischel may have 
thought when he was translating Hemacandra, he categorically 
correlates the absolutives levi léppinu levinu with Sk. la in his 
Prakrit Grammar § 588. Then Pk. le is from Jai (: léi : : Av. 
pat : pai, see Bartholomae’s Grammar, § 122.10). We actually 
have Pk. lenti in the Karpiira-mafjari 1. 13, as follows: 


lenti na taha aiigammi (loc. sg.) kuppaisaam 
and do not put on a bodice (Lanman). 
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After Plautus Amphitruo 999, capiam coronam mi im caput, I 
feel free to render our sentence by 
capiunt non tum (for neque, postponed) <sibi> in membra uesticulam. 


How a proper sense for lentt here—and I have gone over the 
usage of li carefully in the Petersburg lexica—can be arrived at 
from Sk. li (cling) I cannot divine.—In Sanskrit the flexion of 
the root k'éi (to lie)—so Brugmann correctly writes it in JF 6. 
98; ef. Bartholomae, Lex. 1571—generalizes the midgrade 4'a7 
(séte, accent abnormal). In Greek xeira: k'éi is generalized. In 
Sk. la[i]ti : Pk. lenti we have the alternation é[7]/at. That li 
would be a legitimate form of lé[¢] in Sanskrit is true enough, 
and we might in fact derive Pk. levi from *litvi, ef. Sk. pitvi : 
pati (root pai). An Indie root lai | lai is recognized by Franke, 
BB 23. 177, in Pali layati (harvests). Now this is the root of 
lati. For the sense of reaps (i. e. harvests, gathers) from takes 
(seizes) ef. Cicero, Sen. 70, tempora demetendis fructibus et 
percipiendis, with Cato’s more generalized usage (Agr. 4. 1) in 
the turn fructi plus capies. Further note Skt. VY grabh (: Eng. 
grabs), cognate with Germ. Garbe (sheaf of the reapers). | 


i. Whether 1 ddesa (indicium) came to mean salutation. 


3. If a sage could utter a benediction to a Hindu king in 
response to a merely mental salutation (an assumed glum 
silence, one suspects, to intensify the test of the sage’s presci- 
ence) our sage might well have acknowledged the same king’s 
intimation (cf. Lat. indicat) or signal (to proceed, of attention ; 
look of recognition),’ and that quite duly. When a king of 
England ‘commands’ a singer or other artist, what remains 
formally a command is in fact a great courtesy, with all the 
effect of a salutation. Note that in Latin, by way of ellipsis, 
but ellipsis is one of the standing elements in semantic develop- 
ment, tubeo (se. saluere) means saluto.—I still think that one 
who said distyd (salue; lit. with homage) might have turned for 
its cases to ddesa, a flexional word in being. In Iranian the cor- 
respondent of ddesa is Av. ddisti, whence the semantic propor- 
tion Indo-Iran. d@-disti (indicium): Sk. d-desa : : distya (with 








* The closest synonym of ddega is Gjid, which means not only command 
but also, as I here assume for ddega, permission. 
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homage): (2) ddesa (if = salutation). In Latin, salus (greet- 
ing) was adopted as the flexional form of the word of greeting, 
impv. salue (be whole). What I have in mind is a semantic 
correlation such as we employ when we use appurtenance as the 
noun corresponding to the technical adjective phrase pertaining 
to, in the formulae of derivation and definition. The correla- 
tion appurtenance x pertaining to is desk English, not the ver- 
nacular. Cognate words do interchange their meanings as when, 
to employ a standard example, to execute a man is developed out 
of the execution of a sentence. It is perfectly legitimate to sup- 
pose that from distyd (salue) dig + 4, or derivatives thereof, 
might have gathered up the force of salutem dico (saluto) ; it 
is quite legitimate, as a question of genesis, to say that d-desa 
does not derive from @+ 1 dis, but rather from @+ das (do 
homage, acclaim), in alternation with @-+dis. For another 
example of the gradation @ : i in interior position—at root ends 
nothing is commoner—cf. khdd : khid, with intermediate e in 
khédaé (not secondary, pace Wackernagel Av. Gram. § 15), Av. 
sds : sis, see Bartholomae’s Grammar § 122. 8. 


ii. The etymology of 2 ddesa (? salutation). 

4. If in a formula of politeness such as ddesam dattva—for- 
mulae may be very old—-ddesa meant salutation, it may well have 
come by its meauing through honest descent. The equation 
of dcixvurae (greets) with ddsnéte (does homage) has not been 
responsibly questioned for 40 years (see literature in Brug- 
mann-Thumb, Gr. Gram. § 342), nor do I understand Professor 
Edgerton now to question it; and we are now devising, to satisfy 
our craving for system, a fit gradation diagram with a place for 
the root dé(t)k', a place for its derivative d-desa (of IE. type) ; 
with a place for Lat. dignus,* a place for dicat (consecrates), 
and a place for decus.—On the late development of 2 ddesa from 
idts see § 9 fn. 


*Be it said in passing that dignus has certainly for its nearest of kin 
(morphologically and semantically, I mean) ONorse tiginn (eminent 
<digito monstratus, see the lexicon of Falk-Torp, p. 1251). I call par- 
ticular attention to the Umbrian perfect stem pur-dins' (see AJP 32. 414), 
with the sacral sense of offered. Here we have a nasal variety of the root 
of dicat; ef. Sk. puro-dagam (acc.), offering. 
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iii. Hindi ddes: ddesa (ddesam dativa). 

5. I assume that ddes came from ddega (tmdicium) and that, 
excluding the temporary expedient of 2 ddea, its alleged sense 
of salutation, so far as we may list a contextual shading for a 
definition, was at some time and place developed by way of con- 
notation (a polite signal to proceed is a salutation) or by way of 
ellipsis. A situation apt for the development of the connotation 
lies in fact before us, where tasya ddesam dattvd ete. = et intt- 
matione <% sui> facta (rex ipse a sapiente salutatus est). Or, 
if we inform ourselves that Lat. indicitwm means not only testi- 
mony but also leave to testify, we may grant that, by a like shift 
of usage, ddesa might mean, not only announcement, but leave 
to announce (? himself, the sage): et indicatione <ipsius> 
facta. 

iv. The meaning of @ + dis. 

6. In support of my substantially correct version of RV 6. 
56. 1 (p. 83) I go on to demonstrate that this verb means pretty 
nearly what Lat. inclamare means, both in its good sense of 
invoke and in the bad sense of jeer at, abuse. Why should one 
who recalls Lat. facinus or valetudo or inclamare or acclamatio 
object to the exhibition by a word of both bad and good senses? 
As a vox media Eng. challenge is a good rendering of d@ + dis; 
or Lat. provocare (but with all the range between salutare and 
lacessere, or even imprecart). In 9. 70. 5, ddédisdnah saryahéva 
Suridhah = inclamans ut sagittarius* taculatores (Suru- : Sabine 
Lat. curis, spear), and in 10. 61. 3, dsrinita ddisam = paravit 
(lit. coxit, ef. coquere iras, verba) inclamationem (impreca- 
tionem). One thinks of the ‘brag’ of Homeric combatants 
before beginning to fight. The reader may easily go through 
the ensuing examples from Professor Edgerton’s list and sub- 
stitute due forms of inclamo or of challenge. 

7. In the three next passages also ddif has the nominal sense 
of inclamatio, but varying, like acclamatio, between cheers (laus, 
honor) and jeers (imrisio, minae). The passages are as follows: 
(1) 8. 60. 12°, téranto aryd ddisah = superantes hostis inclama- 
tiones (minas). For the situation ef. again the brag and threats 
of any pair of Homeric warriors, e. g. Tlepolemos and Sarpe- 


*The archer and spearmen, typically taken, may have belonged either 
to hostile armies or, as rival arms of the service, to the same army. 


7 JAOS 40 
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don in E 633 sq. (2) In 6. 4 Agni is besought to fetch the other 
gods to the sacrifice (st. 1), and in st. 5 (text of Aufrecht) we 
read, turyama yds ta ddisém dratir = superemus <eum> qui 
tibi invocationum (laudum) invidus <est> (cf. 9. 21. 5, below). 
(3) I render 8. 93. 11 as follows: 


ydsya te ni cid ddtgam né mindnte svarajyam | nd devé nadhrigur janah 
cuius illi quidem laudem non impediunt eius <ve> imperium 
neque deus <alius, see §9> neque semperfestinans(?) gens. 


8. In 9. 21. 5 (and likewise for the next stanza), dsmin 
didhata vendm ddige ete. = apud nos facite voluntatem incla- 
mare (eum qui nobis invidus est), i. e. confirm in (or unto) us 
our desire, viz. to rebuke him who is stingy toward us. 

9.—6. 56. 1. To give a hostile sense to ddise here involves 
taking karambhdd (Pultiphagus), the title of Pisan, as defama- 
tory. This seems to me a grave literary error in the interpre- 
tation maintained by Roth and Grassmann. Inasmuch as 
karambhaé was the special food of Piisan it would be strange to 
summon his worshippers in the first stanza of a hymn by 
recounting a jeer of the ‘pagans’ (in this case ‘cits’) that 
honored him not. Professor Edgerton will have it that the first 
stanza of a Piisan hymn says ‘whosoever shall aim at Piisan 
(our god) with the taunt of ‘‘Porridge-eater,’’ the god is not his 
to aim at.’ To me the stanza can only mean what Sayana 
thought it meant—and he rendered ddidesati by abhistauti 
(praises)—‘ Whosoever shall invoke (praise) Piisan (our god) 
by his favorite title need invoke no other god.”* As for kar- 
ambhd, it was mixed-with-the-food (karambhin) of Indra, but 
besides (shade of Dr. Samuel Johnson!) it was also shared [and 
not only in ‘porridge-punch’|] by Indra—unless we mean to dis- 
qualify the evidence of Ait. Br. 2. 24—and Indra was no weak- 


‘Among the Vedic clerks and priors, the scholars and men of letters, 
before and after his time (say 1350 A. D.), Sayana would not have been 
alone in holding and teaching the equation ddidesati — abhistauti (laudat, 
celebrat). I confess I am casual enough to believe, even in the face of 
Professor Edgerton’s ordered genealogical and chronological criteria, that 
among these scholars many, one or another, even the redactor of the Vikra- 
macarita, seeking to vary the monotony of namas (salus, laudatio, honor), 
might have hit upon ddegam dattvd (laudationem dans) as a fit substitute 
for namaskrtya, so giving to ddesa, a word in being, the sense of ddideSati. 
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ling, nor yet a hind.’ The real vocative karambhdd (here 
turned to a nominative before itt) is a virtual invitation to 
Piisan to come and eat karambhd; and the Vedic poet said in 
effect, to make a slight change in my previous version, 

qui hune inclamat (invocat) Pultiphagum nomine Pisanam, 

non ab eo deus invocando <est>. 


This version leaves the ambiguity of the original. If, to begin 
with the less probable, dews = Piisan, the apodosis means that 
Piisan will not wait for a second invitation, but accept instanter 
the call to his favorite food. If deus is not Piisan the apodosis 
means : not a god is to be invoked by the worshipper, for Piisan 
alone is sufficient. In my first version I supplied, after Ludwig, 
alius; but neither Ludwig (I will suppose) nor I actually sup- 
plied anyds to the original (see also for nd <anyd> devo 8. 93. 
11 in § 7). We have here a partitive relation, and Pisan is 
tacitly excluded from the other gods. [In passing I will state 
that I think Ludwig was entirely right in interpreting priydd 

. préyo in 1. 140. 11 by dearer than <any other, or the typ- 
ical> dear.| One thinks of Corinthians 15. 27: But when he 
saith, All things are put in subjection, it is evident that he is 
excepted who did subject all things unto him. Cf. on veiaros 
d\Awvy Class. Rev. 8. 456, and the colloquialism, He runs faster 
than anybody (for anybody else) ; or, none such — no other like. 
On the other hand, there have been grammatical sticklers who, 
in respect to Milton’s famous line, ‘the fairest of her daughters, 
Eve,’ objected to the inclusion of Eve; ef. Odyssey 5. 262, 
where Calypso includes herself with Ulysses (those two, and no 
others) in the words rois dpa piOwv hpxe—The omission of ‘other’ 
is common enough, though lists of examples lack. Note, with 
consideration of the context (8éyara in 1. 299 = Sdpos in 1. 302), 
Odys. 6. 301, od piv... dépata Paryxov = no <other> residence 
of the Phaeacians. 

10.—6. 48. 14. Omitting the unessential and accepting (with- 
out reserve as to the metre) Ludwig’s disposition of the adjec- 
tive complement of Visnu, I would thus render: 





*I am not unaware that Piisan was a Pan among the gods. To Pro- 
fessor W. Schulze he is Pan, and the sectarian character of Pisan, of 
which note is made below ($12), reminds us again of the difficulty of, 
getting recognition for Pan throughout Greece. 
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tdm (se. Piisénam, again!) . . . | srpraébhojasam visnum né stusa ddtése 
eum ut Vishnum adipicibum <habentem> laudo invocando. 

But for ddige (invocando) we must supply a subject like us or 
you (the worshippers), which yields the meaning ut invocemus 
(invocetis) ; ef. 1. 52. 8, ddhadrayo divy a siryam drsé = posuistt 
in caelo solem videndo i. e. ut videremus (ut homines viderent). 
Also see excellent examples for subjectless infinitives in Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, § 231. It were possible, but harsher, to 
render ddise by the imperative, invocate. Or stusa ddise =I 
(re)commend to (be) invoke(d). 

11. The evidence for & + dis =inclamare has been submitted. 
The definition recognizes derivation from the root dék*. I 
doubt not that Professor Edgerton admits the propriety of try- 
ing, so far as may be, to utilize IE. derivation and etymology 
in the effort to fix the definition of Vedic words. To know the 
approximately original meaning of a word certainly helps in 
fixing the sense of its further ramifications, as in the case of 
distyaé (with homage) § 3. 

12. In conclusion I suggest that the two Piisan stanzas I have 
interpreted seem to constitute a sectarian recommendation of 
Piisan as the equal or superior of other gods. It is because of 
this sectarian quality that karambhdd cannot be a jeer (ddis), 
but must be a word of praise (ddis), see § 9. 


COUNTER-REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR FAY 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Proressor Fay (§ 3) seems to miss the point of the story of 
the ‘mental salutation,’ which appears to me to prove absolutely 
that, to the feeling of its author, no sage would bless a king with- 
out first receiving a salutation. There was no ‘assumed glum 
silence’—except perhaps to an ignorant bystander who lackt the 
sage’s omniscience; certainly the sage, if he had assumed a glum 
silence (that is, lack of salutation), would not hav blest the king. 
That is the whole point of the story. The silence was only tech- 
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nical, not real, because (as the sage afterwards observs), ‘mind 
is superior,’ and a mental salutation is fully as efficacious as a 
vocal one. 

For the rest, I hav little to say in further reply except on 
one point. In discussing 6. 56. 1, Professor Fay objects to my 
taking karambhdd as a scornful epithet because Piisan’s regular 
food was karambhd, and because Indra also eats cakes and soma 
which ar karambhin, ‘mixt with karambha.’ Now, I did not 
mean to say that the worshipers of Piisan considerd his eating 
of karambhé a matter worthy of scorn. Of course they did not. 
But that would not prevent other people from holding that 
opinion; and it is quite possible that Piisan’s worshipers might 
allude to the opinions of these blasfemers for the purpose of 
protesting against them, just as the Indra hymn 2. 12 alludes in 
vs 5 to atheists who deny the existence of Indra. 

It is a wel-known fact, which does not by any means depend 
on the word karambhé alone, that Piisan occupies a peculiar 
position in the Vedic pantheon. He is a sort of ‘hayseed’ deity ; 
a god of shepherds, and distinctly different from the general 
run of the gods. So, for instance, he has no share in the soma; 
he prefers milk and gruel (karambhé). That he should for this 
reason be more or less laught at by som of the more ‘cultivated’ 
and warlike followers of Indra seems quite conceivable, and by 
no means out of keeping with any known fact of Vedic filology. 

Now as to Indra and karambhdéd. From 6. 57. 2 it is suffi- 
ciently clear that kKarambhd is no normal food for Indra; here 
Indra and Pisan ar specifically contrasted on the ground that 
Indra consumes soma, and Pisan karambhdé. That the soma 
should sometimes be mixt with karambhd—and this is, as Pro- 
fessor Fay himself notes, all that karambhin means—is not at 
all surprizing, and does not in the least support Professor Fay’s 
contention. Soma was mixt with all sorts of things, notably 
with milk. Would a drinker of milk-punch be spoken of as 
living on a dairy diet? Similarly cakes for Indra ar karam- 
bhin—in this case presumably ‘made of (that is containing) 
karambhdé.’ The mpst elegant cuisines use dairy and farm 
products constantly. But it is another matter to liv on plain 
rustic fare exclusivly. In spite of Dr. Johnson, I venture to 
guess that English epicures did in his day, and do today, .eat 
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various confections of oats, and find them very palatable. His 
jibe was at oat-karambhdé as a staple of diet. The Scottish 
Piisan drank no soma, and apparently livd mainly or exclusivly 
on karambhd. So he was distinctly contrasted with Indra (6. 
57. 2) and apparently met with som ridicule (6. 56.1). Indra 
could not possibly be cald anything like karambhdd; and the 
fact that his ‘sporty’ food and drink might contain karambha 
proves nothing. 

As to lenti (Fay, p. 94f.), I take it as a causativ formation 
from li; and so, I judge, does Lanman. 





THE SLEEP OF THE SOUL IN THE EARLY 
SYRIAC CHURCH 


F. GAvIN 


ST. THoMAS AQUINAS HousE, NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 


In Syriac CuristiAniry, from the fourth century on, there 
appears with more or less consistency and in much the same out- 
line a curious teaching as to the state of the dead. As the 
earliest example of the sort that is available in Syriac authors 
is Aphraates, the ‘Persian sage,’ I shall quote him first. ‘The 
Spirit is absent from all born of the body until they come to the 
regeneration of baptism. For they are endowed with the soulish 
spirit (from) the first birth,—which (spirit) is created in man, 
and is immortal, as it is written, ‘‘Man became a living soul’’ 
(Gen. 2. 7, ef. I Cor. 15. 45). But in the second birth—that is, 
of Baptism—they receive the Holy Spirit, a particle of the 
Godhead, and it is immortal. When men die the soulish spirit 
is buried with the body and the power of sensation is taken from 
it. The Heavenly Spirit which they have received goes back to 
its own nature, to the presence of Christ. Both these facts the 
Apostle teaches, for he says:' ‘‘The body is buried soulish, and 
rises spiritual’’ (I Cor. 15. 44). The Spirit returns to the 
presence of Christ, its nature, for the Apostle says: ‘‘ When we 
are absent from the body we are present with the Lord’’ (II 
Cor. 5. 7). Christ’s Spirit, which the spiritual have received, 
goes back to the Lord’s presence; the soulish spirit is buried in 
its own nature, and is deprived of sensation.’ (293. 2-24, Pari- 
sot’s edition. ) 

In the above quotation several points are worthy of notice: 
(a) the ‘soulish spirit,’ or soul (ldsles3 bwcd or bess) is the 
principle of natural life, or yyy; (b) the Holy Spirit, or the 
Spirit, is the zvetya; (c) the text of I Cor. 15. 44 does not read 
as in the Greek. Instead of, ‘The body is sown (omeipera:), a 
natural—or ‘‘psychic’’—body,’ the Syriac of Aphraates reads: 
‘The body is buried ‘‘soulishly,’’ or ‘‘psychically,’’’ e. g. 
Dublucd scleo dublesd |e poids.’ The Peshitto reads instead 


—— - 





*In this quotation I have translated the adverbs as adjectives. 
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of 642+ of Aph. the same word as the Greek ozeiperar, +92}. 
While Aphraates teaches also that the body and soul may be 
‘deprived of sensation,’ yet he means by this ‘that in this 
sleep men do not know good from evil’ (397. 17). He uses in 
this same passage three words referring to ‘sleep,’ and this is 
the clue to the meaning of his other statement that the good 
rest with a good conscience and sleep well, waking alert and 
refreshed at the Resurrection, while those who have done evil 
in their lives are restive and unquiet, for they are uneasy with 
the sense of foreboding and doom impending. He illustrates 
this by the story of the likeness of the two servants, one of whom 
is expecting punishment, and the other praise from his lord, in 
the morning (396. 16-35; 397. 1-14). This is perhaps the 
clearest statement of the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul,’ and 
Aph. claims it for an article of the Faith (397. 15). 

There is hardly any feature of the teaching of Aph. which has 
occasioned so universal comment. So far as I can ascertain, all 
who have written on Aph. have spoken of it. Since his is prob- 
ably the clearest exposition of the teaching regarding the soul’s 
sleep, I have thought well to give it in full. 

Some reputed texts from St. Ephraem Syrus (373) who wrote 
in the same language as Aph. and with whom there are many 
fundamental likenesses in thought and expression,® would seem 
to indicate that he, too, held to a tripartite division of man, and 
to the doctrine of death being a ‘sleep,’ in which there is the 
same kind of semiconscious knowledge of what is passing, as in 
the case of an habitual ‘light sleeper.’ ‘The lesson of the dead 
is with us. Though they sleep, yet they teach us, their gar- 
ments alone are destroyed,—the body which diseases bring to an 
end,—while the soul preserved in life, as it is now, (is) without 


* E. g., Parisot, in Patrologia Syriaca, vol. 1, ¢. 3, pp. lvi-lvii; Harnack, 
Dogmengesch. 1. 733; George, Bishop of the Arabs, fol. 251-2, ef. Wright, 
Homilies of Aphraates, pp. 32-4; Nestle, Realenc. f. Th. u. K. 1 (1896), 
pp. 611-12 (‘eigenthiimliche Psychologie, insbesondere die Lehre von dem 
Seelenschlaf’); Forget, De vita et script. Aph., pp. 293 ff.; Sasse, Pro- 
legomena in Aph. Sap. Persi sermones homileticos, pp. 18 f.; Bardenhewer, 
Zeits. kirch. Theol., 3. 369-378; G. Bickell, in Ausgewdhlte Schriften der 
Syrischen Kirchenvéter, p. 15 (‘eine héchst seltsame und verkehrte Aus- 
_legung von 1 Kor. 15. 44’). 

‘*Cf., e. g., St. Ephrem, Sermo de Domino Nostro, and Hom. XXIII of 
Aph. 
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corruption.”* ‘The souls of the departed are alive and endowed 
with reason, laid up in Paradise for the Creator, while their 
bodies are stored up in the earth as a pledge to be restored one 
day.’ The whole figure of death and sleep is brought out in 
the following: ‘Just as in the eventide laborers rest, so do they 
rest for a time in death, until like sleepers waked from their 
sleep in the tomb, they (shall) don glory.’ 

Bickell, in his summary of St. Eph.’s doctrine (Sancti 
Ephraemi Syri Carmina Nisibena, Leipzig, 1866), says that 
St. Eph. teaches that the faithful departed are not dead but 
sleep, since they are alive and have the power of reason (cf. 
Rom. Ed. 3. 258). Yet the soul cannot yet go into paradise 
properly speaking, since nothing imperfect must enter there 
(3. 586-88). This state before the Resurrection is called ‘sleep’ 
in the technical sense; for until the Resurrection, together with 
their bodies, their souls are sunk in ‘sleep’ (cf. 3. 225 B). This 
place, or state (which of the two is not to be ascertained) is a 
sort of ante-room to Paradise. ‘One road, my brethren, lies 
before us all: from childhood unto death, and from death unto 
the Resurrection; thence branch out two ways,—the one to the 
flames, the other to Paradise’ (Carmina Nisib. LXXIII, ll. 
24-28). ‘Sweet is sleep to the weary,—so is death to him who 
fasts and watches (i. e. the ascetic). Natural sleep slays not 
the sleeper,—nor has Sheol slain, nor does it so now. Sleep is 
sweet, and so is Sheol quiet . . . Sleep strives not to hold the 
sleeper, nor is Sheol greedy. Behold, sleep shows us how tem- 
porary is Sheol, for the morn awakes the sleeper,—and the Voice 
raises the dead’ (XLIII, ll. 158-176). That Eph. taught dis- 
tinctly a trichotomy in the regenerate man can, be seen from 
such a passage as the following: ‘How much more does that soul 
love its dwelling place, if it get on well with the body, and in 
agreement with it expel the evil indwelling demon, and invite 
the Holy Spirit to dwell with both’ (XLVII, ll. 97-101). He 
teaches that ‘a dead man in whom is hidden the secret life, lives 
on after death’ (XLVII, ll. 135-41). Over and over again 
St. Eph. compares death to sleep,—the Resurrection is being 
waked out of sleep (XLIX, ll. 170-189). This is the whole 
burden of LXV, where death is compared to sleep, which is like 
the foetus in the womb, the bud of a flower, the bird in the egg. 








*From the ‘Necrosima,’ Op. Omnia, Rom. Ed., 3, p. 225, D. 
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In other words St. Eph. seeks to teach that a real life is going 
on, hidden and secret, and only semi-conscious. ‘How like is 
death to sleep, and the Resurrection to the morning! . . . He 
is a fool who sees that sleep passes at dawn, yet believes of death 
that it shall endure eternally’ (LXX, ll. 58-61, 66-69). ‘Our 
habitation (i. e. in death) is like a dream’ (beginning of 
LXXVII). ‘The mouth of a dead man spake to the soul in 
Eden: whence, why, and how hast thou come hither?’ (LXIX, 
ll. 74-77). Thus Eden must be conceived of rather as a state 
than a place, if we are to make the teaching of St. Eph. intelli- 
gible. Sheol must refer to the place and state of the departed. 
Death speaks: ‘the bodies of the prophets and apostles glow; 
all the righteous are for lights to me in the darkness’ (LXIII, 
ll. 81-84). Evidently the indwelling presence of the soul of 
the holy man transfigures the body from within. Of course, 
St. Ephraem believed, as did Aphraates, that salvation meant 
‘new life,’ and that the work of Christ as Saviour effected the 
imparting of His Spirit whereby Life was communicated (cf. 


the ‘Discourse on Our Lord,’ in S. Ephraem Syri Hymni et 


Sermones, T. J. Lamy, Mechlin 1882, cols. 147-274). 
In general St. Eph. believed much as did Aph. He, following 


the same authorities, believed in a trichotomy of man, of body, 
soul, and Spirit—the divine principle, given by God through 
Christ. After death the Spirit leaves the body, leaving in it 
the soul. The two carry on life with, however, the natural 
faculties wholly suspended. This state is technically the 
‘sleep,’ and from it the voice of Christ will call the dead to 
judgment. It is a little less explicit and complete than Aphra- 
ates, but the same teaching underlies the system of Eph., with 
which it is entirely consistent, and to which it acts as comple- 
ment. 

I am indebted to O. Braun’s Moses bar Kepha und sein Buch 
von der Seele (Freiburg i. B., 1891) for the following quotation 
which he took from a Vatican MS. not yet published. The 
doubtful reference to St. Eph. gives the same teaching as is 
found above taken from the certainly genuine Carmina Nisi- 
bena.” Braun quotes: ‘Behold how (the dead) are encom- 


*For criticism of St. Ephraem’s works ef. F. C. Burkitt in the Jour. 
Theol. Stud., 2. 341 ff., and also Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. 7, no. 2, 
pp. 1-91. 
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passed in Sheol, and awaiting the great day, till He come to 
delight them, and bring hope to the hopeless’ (p. 143). On 
the same page he quotes from a catechism ascribed to Isaac the 
Great (fl. 410), the teaching of which for our purposes may be 
summarized as follows: (a) both body and soul lose the power 
of thought and feeling after death; (b) while the body cannot 
even live without the soul, the soul, though it cannot see or hear 
without the body, is yet able to live (he illustrates this statement 
by the figure of the unborn child in its mother’s womb) ; (c) the 
soul has no consciousness after death. Braun has doubts about 
the genuineness of this text (pp. 144-5), but there need be no 
presumption against this type of teaching, on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence. 

Babai (569-628—ace. to Duval, La littérature syriaque, p. 
212) in his commentary on the ‘Centuries’ of Evagrius, fol. 
13° ff. (quoted in Braun, op. cit. p. 145) says: ‘the soul cannot 
be active without the body, hence one must say that after death 
it is in a kind of sleep. The Holy Scriptures call death sleep; 
thus, too, the ‘‘Seven Sleepers’’ of Ephesus. As light cannot 
burn without fuel, so the soul in Abraham’s bosom possesses 
only its unchangeable faculties,—i. e., the life from God, and 
(its) memory. . . . Man is a bodily existence endowed with 
reason. The soul is not a ‘‘complete nature’’ (yet) it cannot 
be said that after death it is as if it were not ’ We have 
seen that the mention of the soul in this state as something 
imperfect was made by St. Ephraem (ef. above, and Rom. Ed. 3. 
586-88). 

This same thought is of primary importance to Timothy I 
(779-823, date from Duval, op. cit.), who says: ‘The soul is not 
a ‘‘complete nature,’’ but (is) for the purpose of completing 
man’s nature, like the body... . . Will and understanding 
are only virtually in the soul,—otherwise it would be like the 
angels, a ‘‘perfected nature’’; the other properties, that is, the 
four essential ones . . . are in abeyance, and the two which 
it possesses by reason of its union with the body are lost. Thus 
it is like a child in the womb.’ Timothy gives as illustrations 
and authorities for his interpretation such passages in the Holy 
Seriptures as Is. 38. 18, Psalms 6. 6, 103. 33, 145. 4, Eccl. 9. 10, 
ete. ‘The soul has no power of sensation, nor the use of mem- 
ory, else it would suffer or rejoice, which experiences are not to 
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begin until the judgment, and which, besides, belong to the 
whole man. If the souls were to possess knowledge, then would 
the will be active,—then what of the body?’ Under this same 
Timothy in 790 was held a council of the Syro-Nestorian 
Church, which condemned the errors of a certain ‘Joseph the 
Seer, the Huzite,’ who had been at the head of the school of 
Nisibis, the third in line from the great Narses. The canons of 
that council are preserved in Arabic, and may be found in the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Vol. 3, pp. 100-1. They anathematize 
those who teach that Christ’s Divinity could be seen by His 
Humanity, or by any other created things; ‘they decreed that 
souls after the separation are destitute of sense until they 
reénter their bodies, and that none save Christ’s humanity has 
ever attained perfection in this world.’ | 

Much the same sort of teaching appears among the Nestor- 
ians; it is not necessary to quote in detail. Elias of Anbar 
(930) claims that most of the fathers hold it impossible that souls 
should have any power of sensation after death. In his trichot- 
omy he teaches that the body goes to earth, the soul to the place 
of souls (is it a state, or a place?), where all are together till the 
Resurrection, without sense or power of distinguishing between 
good and evil (cf. Aph. above); and the zveipa, the power of 
life, returns to God (Braun, p. 146). Emmanuel bar Schah- 
hare (Mallepana of Mosul, 980, cf. Duval, Lit. syr., pp. 280, 
293) on the ‘Hexameron’ teaches that the ‘souls of the righteous 
are in a place of repose as in a sleep, like the child in its 
mother’s womb . . .’ (Braun, ibid.). Thus, also, George of 
Arbela (945-987, text in B.O. 3, pp. 518-540; on him ef. 
Duval, op. cit., pp. 172, 393). The witness to this as the pre- 
dominant Nestorian view is given by Moses bar Kepha, ef. 
chapters 32 and 33 (Braun, op. cit., pp. 102, 109). It is thus 
demonstrable that among the Nestorians from the 9th century 
on this doctrine was current, if not dominant.® Having sug- 
gested the direction from which emanated this trend of think- 
ing in the Syriac Church, with Aph. and Ephraem Syrus as 


° Cf. Guidi, Testi orientali inediti sopra i sette dormienti di Efeso, p. 50, 
note: ‘Del resto la credenza, che le anime dopo la morte, restassero prive 


di senso fine alla risurrezione, era commune fra i Nestoriani almeno dal 
> 


IX secolo. . 
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the first examples, it may not be without interest to investigate 
the sources of their own doctrine on the subject. 

Before doing so it may be worth while to note that there are 
certain differences in the later Nestorian teaching, which may 
rest on the teaching of St. Ephraem. I said that it was not 
absolutely certain whether by Sheol, or Paradise, he meant a 
state or a place. Aph. undoubtedly means that the soul remains 
with the body in the grave, yet he personifies Death, who has a 
conflict with Jesus in which Death is worsted. So St. Eph. per- 
sonified Death (in the Sermo de Domino Nostro, etc.), and 
perhaps localized Sheol as a place where are gathered the souls 
of those who sleep in death. Perhaps the simplest explanation 
to account for the facts would be that he spoke of the souls 
being laid up in store under the guardianship of Death (not 
always, by the way, a forbidding figure), while the bodies were 
laid away in store beneath the earth. If neither concept of 
‘state’ nor ‘place’ was defined in his mind, something like 
what he meant by ‘nature,’ in a non-philosophic sense, would 
represent the condition of the departed. Aph. is more explicit. 
I think St. Ephraem, save where he waxes poetical, holds the 
same view. The later Nestorian writers sometimes held that 
the souls were garnered up in a ‘storehouse,’ while the bodies 
were in the earth (e. g., the ‘Burial rite of the Convent of Mar 
Abraham and Mar Gabriel,’ Cod. Syr. Vat. 61, fol. 364, in 
Braun, p. 147), and at other times that they were in the earth 
asleep in the bodies. Yet a new element has entered into their 
considerations, even if they did follow the same tradition as 
Aph., St. Ephraem, and the catechism purporting to be by Isaac 
the Great. As is apparent, Aristotelian philosophic conceptions 
(oftentimes misconceived) shaped their doctrine, as will appear 
below. 

Aph. and St. Ephraem lived in the 4th century. Whence 
did they derive their doctrines as to the ‘sleep of the soul’? 
Are there any other examples of this teaching in the early 
Church outside the Syriac-speaking branch of it? There are; 
and the resemblances are the more striking if the differences as 
to time, and the utter disparity as to point of view and idiom 
of thought, be taken into consideration. Tatian, in his Oratio 
ad Graecos, maintains the immortality of body as well as soul 
(ec. 25). For the human soul is not of itself immortal, but is 
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capable of becoming so. ‘It dies and dissolves with the body, 
if it does not know the truth; but it will rise later at the last, 
to receive, together with its body, death in immortality as its 
punishment. On the other hand, if it have the knowledge of 
God, though it be dissolved for a time, it will not die. Of itself 
it is darkness; and there is no light in it.’ He quotes St. John 
1. 5, and continues:. ‘It is not the soul which saves the Spirit, 
but the soul shall be saved by the Spirit. Light has received 
darkness, inasmuch as the Light of God is the Logos, and the 
ignorant soul is darkness. This is the reason why the soul left 
to itself becomes lost in matter, and dies with the flesh. If, 
however, it have achieved an alliance (ovévyiav, not a ‘union,’ 
ef. Puech, Recherches sur le discours aux Grecs de Tatien, pp. 
70 ff.) with the Spirit, it will be in need of naught else. It 
rises whither the Spirit leads, for It dwells on high, while the 


origin of the soul is below. . . . While the Spirit was asso- 
ciated from the beginning with the soul, It abandons the soul 
if it be unwilling to follow. . . . God’s Spirit is not in all, but 


descends upon such as deal justly, and becomes bound up with 
their soul. . .’ (ec. 13). Thus Tatian is seen to teach an essen- 


tial trichotomy, and goes on further to state that . . . ‘the 
soul is of many parts, not simple... . It sees by means of the 
physical eyes of the body. . . .’ ‘It cannot see without the 


body, nor can the body rise without the soul.” A man is only 
true to his own character as being the ‘image and likeness of 
God’ when he is removed farthest from the merely animal and 
physical side of his nature. The soul is the bond of the flesh, 
and the flesh the dwelling-place of the soul. . . . When (he) 
becomes like a temple, then God wills to dwell in him through 
the superior Spirit (cf. 1 Cor. 3. 16, 6. 19, 2 Cor. 6. 16, Eph. 
2. 22). When the whole man is not thus coordinated (i. e., 
does not make himself fit for God’s Spirit to reside in him), 
then he differs from the beast only by the power of speech (c. 
15; with this ef. the quotations above from Aph.). 

While Aph.’s notion of salvation is not that of Tatian, to 
whom it is the Revelation of Divine Light through the Logos, 
yet there are distinct and definite common elements. It will 
be remembered that Tatian, too, was a Syrian, and that he 
taught, after his expulsion from Rome, at the great centre of 
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Syriac learning, Edessa, and that his ‘Diatessaron’ was the 
text which both Aph. and St. Ephraem used constantly. The 
presence of the Holy Spirit restores what was lost to man before 
the Incarnation of the Logos. By means of the Spirit man 
attains immortality. Tatian says: ‘I was not, then I was. I 
die, but I shall be raised’ (c. 6), and Aph. has almost the same 
sequence of ideas. ‘If God can create from naught, why is it 
difficult to believe He can raise the dead?’ (ef. 369. 21-23). 
The body of man has its own natural and immortal life, but 
would be only as a beast before God, if the man chose not to 
avail himself of the presence of the Divine Spirit brought to 
mankind by Christ. When the individual has done his best to 
prepare as well as he may to become the temple of God, God’s 
Spirit comes, and departs only at the believer’s death. Since 
the body and soul are complementary to each other, they must 
needs abide together, and from Tatian’s words we are left to 
infer that they remain together in the grave. At the Resur- 
rection the Holy Spirit returns to raise the bodies of the right- 
eous, while the wicked are condemned to ‘death in immortality.’ 
It is merely a question of terms between Tatian and Aph. as 
to the immortality of body and soul, and their relation to the 
Spirit. The thought is largely the same. If soul and body 
could be condemned to a ‘death in immortality’ and are to be 
raised for judgment, such an act at the last day could be con- 
sidered either a waking from sleep or a quickening of the dead. 
If it is the former, we have the teaching of Aph. and St. Eph. 
If the latter, then we merely change the terminology. The 
idea represented is the same in both cases. If death be not 
total destruction without hope of rehabilitation, which would 
utterly forbid any possible recall to a state of life, but rather 
a temporary dissolution of faculties and properties, then it is 
as simple to conceive of it under one name as the other. Such 
a mere suspension of those faculties and powers, even if called 
‘death,’ is almost identical with the notion of the ‘sleep of the 
soul.’ 

Irenaeus lived at almost the same time as Tatian, and wrote 
his great work ‘Against Heresies’ in the years 180-5. It was 
early translated into Syriac, and the type of teaching is the 
same in general outline as that found in Aph. St. Irenaeus 
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surely held to a trichotomy of the nature of regenerate man. 
‘Sunt tria ex quibus, quemadmodum ostendimus, perfectus’ 
homo constat,—carne, anima, et spiritu, et altero quidem sal- 
vante et figurante, qui est spiritus; alter quod unitur et for- 
matur, quod est caro; id vero quod inter haec est duo, quod 
est anima, quae aliquando quidem subsequens spiritum, elevatur 
ab eo; aliquando autem consentiens carni, decidit in terrenas 
concupiscientias. Quod ergo id quod salvat et format, et uni- 
tatem non habent, hi consequenter erunt et vocabuntur caro 
et sanguis; quippe qui non habent Spiritum Dei in se. Propter 
hoc autem et mortui tales dicti sunt a Deo: Sinite . . . mor- 
tuos sepelire mortuos suos, quoniam non habent Spiritum 
qui vivificet hominem’ (Adv. Hereses, 5. 9, in Migne, P.G., 
7, col. 1144 f.). A little before this he has said, ‘Anima autem 
et spiritus pars hominis esse possunt, homo autem nequaquam: 
perfectus autem homo, commistio et adunitio est animae assu- 
mentis Spiritum Patris, et admisto ei carni, quae est plasmata 
secundum imaginem Dei’ (ibid., col. 1137). The souls of the 
dead are to await the day of Resurrection in a place set apart 
by God, and after receiving their bodies and ‘perfecte resur- 
gentes, hoe est, corporaliter, quaemadmodum et Dominus resur- 
rexit,’ they come to the Divine presence for judgment (7bid., 
eol. 1209). 

The essential feature of all of these quotations is that the 
soul sleeps, or is in some kind of comatose state, from the time 
of death till the day of Resurrection. The contrary view would 
be the attainment of a degree of happiness or unhappiness 
immediately after death by the soul alone, as if the body were 
not essentially part of the human nature. Aph. certainly held 
that the soul was with the body during this interim and that 
both lay dormant in the grave. St. Eph. is not so clear as to 
the relations of the body and the soul. Isaac, or rather the 
quotation above attributed to him, agrees in the main with Aph. 
The Nestorians, who held to the sleep of the soul practically 


*It is true, however, as Klebba has pointed out (Die Anthropologie des 
hl. Irendius, Minster, 1894, pp. 100, 165), that there is no essential tri- 
chotomy of the natural man in St. Ireneus. It is only the ‘perfectus 
homo’ who possesses the spirit and then only as ‘eine Zierde.’ (Cf. 
Schwane, Dogmengeschichte der vornicinischer Zeit, p. 440; A. Stickl, 
Geschichte der Philosophie der patristischen Zeit, p. 153.) 
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universally from 850 on, waver between the belief that the soul 
is with the body, and that it is stored up elsewhere, though 
much of the material is not precise enough in its outlines to be 
certain of. So far as the earlier examples go, we have found 
thus far that Aph. is much closer to the type of teaching found 
in Tatian in this detail, than the Nestorians are in that respect. 
St. Irenaeus, who as regards the composition of the ‘regenerate’ 
man is a trichotomist, is definite about the relation of body, soul, 
and Spirit and is in line with the type of Aphraates’ teaching 
expounded above, while he differs from Aphraates chiefly in 
the mention of a ‘locum invisibilem, definitum . . . a Deo in 
medio umbrae mortis . . . ubi animae mortuorum erunt... 
et ibi usque ad resurrectionem commorabuntur . . .’ (loc. cit., 
col. 1209). Whether this be state or place, or both, it is not 
certain, and it cannot be shown that he does not mean the 
buried body to be the natural place of repose for the soul. 
However, this detail is not of great consequence. 

About the year 247, Eusebius tells us (Hist. eccl. 6. 37), 
Origen successfully combatted at a synod the strange doctrine 
of ‘the Arabians who said that at the present time the human ~ 
soul dies and perishes with the body, but that at the time of 
the resurrection they will be renewed together.’ McGiffert on 
this passage (Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2d Series, vol. 
1, 1904, p. 279) refers to two passages where similar doctrines 
are discussed. He feels that Redepenning (Origenes; Leben 
und Lehre, Bonn, 1841, vol. 2, on the Arabian Church, pp. 74- 
129) is wrong in claiming that Eusebius misunderstood the 
theology of the Arabian Church. Redepenning contends that 
the Christian community in Arabia was nourished on Jewish 
teaching (p. 75), that St. Paul travelled thither (Gal. 1. 17) 
and was reputed to have founded a Church at Bostra. The 
early Arabian Christians were Semitic, and probably Jewish, 
converts. Continual resurgences of the fundamentally Jewish 
character of their faith disrupted the progress of their church 
life, and its contact with the Church at large (p. 105). He 
claims that the proper notion of the Arabian Christians’ teach- 
ing is not found in Eusebius, who misrepresents it, and says 
that it is fundamentally Jewish. In Jewish teaching he finds 
the original teaching from which this is drawn, that the dead 
sleep in the earth, and maintain a kind of shadowy existence 


8 JAOS 40 
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with the Father (p. 109). He refers to Tatian, and to the 
teaching of Irenaeus (cf. above), commenting on which he 
says: ‘the soul . . . is only the breath of earthly life which 
through being taken up into the Holy Spirit becomes capable 
of immortality. The earthly life is itself transitory and passes 
away so soon as the breath of life (i. e., the soul), by which God 
quickened the body, leaves it,—unless an external power, the 
Spirit of God, overcome the transitory’ (pp. 106-7, cf. Iren. 
Adv. Haer. 5. 12; 4. 38). So Heracleon holds that the soul is 
mortal, and dies with the body in the grave, but is capable of 
being clothed with immortality. Origen definitely taught a tri- 
chotomy of body, soul, and spirit in man (on St. John, vol. 13, 
p. 275, ed. Migne). 

It is not necessary to imagine that Eusebius gave a com- 
plete picture of the teaching of the Arabians. The distinc- 
tion between the timrvoyryxira and the Ovyroyryira seems not to be 
based on any valid foundation. Both theories, if indeed 
there be two, are attempted explanations of the phenomena of 
death, and the relations of body and soul to each other. To 
‘say that the body and soul ‘die’ and then ‘become immortal’ 
is not clearing up what is meant by ‘dying’ and ‘immortality’! 

The later references (e. g. in St. Augustine, de Haeres. No. 
83, ‘Arabici’) do not add much. St. John Damascene (676- 
760) in liber de Haer. No. 90 (in Migne, P.G. 94, col. 759) 
says that the Thnetopsychists hold that the human soul is like 
that of the beasts, for it is destroyed with the body. Still later, 
Nicephorus Callistus of Constantinople (ob. 1356) repeats what 
is found in Eusebius, on whom he probably based this passage. 
His version is however slightly different: ‘the human soul, 
together with the body, dies for the present (pos 7d wapév), and 
with it undergoes decay; at the Resurrection to come it lives 
again with other bodies, and from then on (rod Aood) it is 
maintained in immortality.’ (Hist. eccl. 5. 23, in Migne, 145, 
col. 4.) The attempt to account for the state of the body and 
soul after death by calling it ‘sleep,’ i. e. suspended animation, 
is in some measure an explanation of the phenomena it tries to 
deal with... . Simply to say that ‘death’ involves ‘death of 
body and soul,’ etc., leaves still the question: what happens to 
the soul? and does not assist in the settlement of the problem. 

Thus we have seen that the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul’ 
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is found in full and definite form in Aphraates, a writer of 
the Persian Church, while St. Ephraem and perhaps Isaac the 
Great, west and ‘east of him respectively, and all three nearly 
contemporaneous, taught much the same doctrine. In the later 
Nestorian Church, the doctrine of the sleep of the soul had a 
considerable number of adherents. Before the 4th century we 
find similar teaching in Tatian, and implication of a similar 
system in St. Irenaeus. In the 3d century much the same 
position, this time held by ‘Arabians,’ was attacked by Ori- 
gen, and as a heresy it was known in more or less imperfect 
form, in writers of the 14th century Eastern Church. 

I shall not attempt to construe a theory of interrelation 
between these various and scattered writers. It is sufficiently 
demonstrated that it was not peculiar or unique in the case of 
Aphraates. It may be that another instance of similarity in 
teaching with the Asianic school, noticeable in other phases of 
his doctrine, may be found in this case. The Syriac Church 
undoubtedly had a great sympathy for such teaching. In fact 
it found peculiar favor with the Christian Semitic communities 
and writers. From this it may be inferred that there was some 
kinship in ideas between Eastern Christianity and Judaism, as 
Redepenning has suggested. How much importance can be 
attached to this fact? What sort of origins and sources can 
the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the dead’ be said to have? 

(a) To begin with the latest phase, which was presented 
earlier in this essay—the Nestorian writers from Babai on. In 
comparing them with Aphraates, a singular difference will be 
apparent. While Aphraates certainly utilizes his theory of the 
trichotomy of human nature as an essential element in the pres- 
entation of his doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul,’ the Nes- 
torians base theirs on an entirely different psychology and 
philosophy. Their anthropology was based on a dichotomism. 
Aristotle began to be known among the Nestorian writers, and 
to be translated and spread widely in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
Before that time his philosophy had had many more or less loyal 
adherents among them, but these students of Aristotle had not 
always successfully translated Greek ideas and idioms, espe- 
cially purely philosophical ones, into Syriac. For instance, 
Moses bar Kepha (ob. 903), who wrote a treatise on the dia- 
lectics of Aristotle, even at this late date misunderstood the 
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distinction between ‘matter’ and ‘form.’ Aristotle says: 
dvayxatov dpa riv Yuxyv ovoiav eva ds eldos owpatos pvoixod duvdpe 
Lwnv exovros. 9 Sovioia eévredexeua. Towvirov dpa owpatos évredexera 
(De anima, II. 1. 4124, 6, Ritter and Preller’s text, pp. 339). 
The évreAéxera is the actual being of a thing, as against dvvays, 
potential being. In De anima 8. 3 the soul is called the 
évredexeua Of the body, as also in II. 2. 414° 14: ov 16 cpa éorw 
évredcxaua Wuxijs, GAN’ airy cdpards twos... ; for the soul is tov Cevros 
owparos airia cai dpxy (ibid. 415°). The soul as évreAcxea of the body 
is that by which it actually is, though it may be said to have had 
the Sivaws of existing before. The word in Syriac for évreAcyeu 
is k#ssem# =I t is apparent that the ‘Book of the Soul,’ for example, 
is full of misunderstood philosophical terms. Moses b. Kepha, 
who was a Jacobite, misconstrued the Nestorians about whom 
he was writing, while oftentimes they were nearer the mind of 
Aristotle than he himself was. As the soul is the cause of being 
of the body (De part. an. I. 5. 654° 14), it is also that by which 
it actually is. Furthermore, it is the ‘form’ of the body, in 
that it gives actual being to that which had only existed before 
potentially, as matter. The word = meant also ‘perfec- 
tion,’ ‘completion,’ and in this sense it could truly be applied 
to the soul as making possible the life of the whole man, by 
animating his body. Either element then was ‘incomplete,’ and 
so, while the soul was really the more important, yet it could 
not come to enjoy eternity without the body with which it stood 
in so intimate a relationship. The Nestorian doctrine of the 
soul sleep, from the 7th century on, is built on the Aristotelian 
psychology, unlike the earlier teaching of e. g. Aphraates and 
St. Ephraem. 

(b) In his comments on Aphraates, Braun suggests that he 
must have been acquainted with contemporaneous rabbinic 
‘ teaching as to the condition of the soul and body after death.® 
In much the same vein Redepenning thinks that the ‘heresy of 
the Arabians,’ which caused the dissension that Origen had to 
settle, was none other than a bit of Jewish tradition which the 
Church had taken over (op. cit. p. 109). 

In the books between the Old and New Testaments in which 
are reflected the speculations of the days preceding rabbinic 





* Op. cit., p. 142. 
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Judaism and Christianity, sources may be found for this doc- 
trine, which appears fully developed in later days. On Gen. 2 
and 3 was based the whole general distinction between the imma- 
terial and material principles in man. Man became a living 
soul (¥’53) because God breathed into him the breath of life 
(Gen. 2. 7). The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha contain the 
root of much of the doctrine which was to be found later in the 
systems of Christianity and Judaism respectively. E. g., in 
Ecclus. 38. 23, Baruch 2. 17, Tobit 3. 6 and Judith, 10. 31 (aveipa 
Coys), the spirit is the divine breath of life as in Gen. 2.7. In 
Baruch and Tobit the spirit and soul are different. While the 
spirit goes back to God, the soul continues to subsist in Sheol. 
According to Ethiopic Enoch, all the ‘immaterial personality’ 
descends to Sheol, and its life there is far from being uncon- 
scious (according to R. H. Charles, Critical History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life . . ., London, 1899, chap. 5). The primi- 
tive psychology was trichotomistic, according to Charles, but in 
the 3d-2d cent. B. C. a change set in toward the type of dichoto- 
mism which was to prevail in the first Christian writing. In 2 
Mac. 7. 22-27 there is a syncretism of two types of psychology ; 
while the departed are conscious (6. 26), yet the spirit is the 
life-giving principle of which the living soul is the product, as 
in Gen. 2-3, and these souls are given back to God at death (cf. 
Charles, op. cit. p. 232). According to the trichotomistic prin- 
ciple, the soul is the supreme function of the quickened body 
and the spirit ‘the impersonal basis of life, returning to God 
after death’ (cf. Ecclus. 12. 2 and op. cit. p. 44). The state of 
the dead was spoken of as a condition of sleep, ‘terra reddet 
qui in ea dormiunt, et pulvis qui in eo silentio habitant’ (2 Esd. 
7. 32, ef. also, Apoc. Bar. 50. 2). 

The early distinction between soul and spirit passed com- 
pletely in later Judaism. Its psychology was, as Bousset says, 
‘ungeheuer einfach,’ distinguishing only between the external 
and internal in man, between soul and body. According to the 
older views, at the best a kind of shadowy existence in the grave 
or Sheol was predicated of the departed. This could not refer 
to the Spirit of God which returned to Him after death, ceas- 
ing to exist in that particular individual. Thus soul and body, 
in the older view, were intimately connected (cf. W. Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums im nt. Zeitalter, 2d Ed., Berlin, 1906, 
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pp. 459-60). While there is scarcely any distinct psychology 
in late Judaism, yet certain elements persisted in the popular 
religion, which preserved earlier views, or embodied popular 
speculations. 

In the development of the notion of personal immortality, in 
connection with the teaching about the resurrection of the dead, 
the inference could hardly be avoided, that if their bodies were 
one day to rise, the dead themselves must be in a kind of coma 
or sleep. The intimate connection between death and sleep is 
suggested in a saying reported in Berachoth 57b that ‘sleep is 
a sixtieth part of death.’ Rabbi Isaac said: ‘A worm is as pain- 
ful to the fiesh of a dead man, as a needle in that of the living’ 
(Ber. 18a, Sab. 13b). (Then there follows the delightful story 
of the two ghosts who conversed on the eve of TIWN WN and 
were overheard by the “DM who profited by the information 
gained from overhearing them.) That the dead were spoken 
of as ‘sleeping’ is shown in the story of R. Meir’s interview 
with Cleopatra, when she asked about the clothing of the dead 
on the day of resurrection. The dead are called ‘35w (Ber. 
ibid.). That the dead are to rise is shown by references to 
Deut. 32. 39, 33. 6, that they talk in the grave by ibid. 34. 4, 5 
(ef. Berach. 18b, Pesachim 68a, and the whole list of proofs in 
Sanhed. 91, 92, ete.). Assignment of punishment is, according 
to a story reported in Sanh. 91b where Rabbi talks with Anto- 
ninus, to be inflicted upon the whole man, when body and soul 
have been united, as otherwise each could blame the other, like 
the blind and Jame men who were assigned the task of watching 
an orchard. During their master’s absence the blind man bore 
the lame one to the trees, whose fruits they both enjoyed, and 
yet, when accused, each could point to his own lack of ability 
to steal the fruit alone! By inference, the body and soul are 
neither to be blamed or praised till united at the Resurrection. 

The Resurrection according to the dominant Jewish view is 
for the righteous only (cf. Taanith 2a, 7a). The idea of the 
Resurrection of the body need not arouse surprise. ‘If those 
who had not yet lived have come into being, how much more 
ean they rise again who already exist?’ (words of R. Gebiha b. 
Pesisa in Sanh. 91a, with which argument cf. Aph. 369. 21-23). 
‘If vessels (of blown glass) made by the breath of man can be 
restored if once broken, how much more then a human being, 
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who is created through the breath of the Holy One?’ (Sanh. 
91a)—where the double meaning of M1 as ‘breath’ and ‘spirit’ 
is vital to the argument. The comparison of the grave to the 
womb appears in Sanh. 92b: as the womb receives and gives 
back, so does the grave, ete. 

(c) One of the first who wrote on Aph. (Néldeke, in GGA 
1869, p. 1524) suggested that his doctrine of the sleep of the 
soul was true to primitive Pauline thought. As was indicated 
above in his quotation of the text 1 Cor. 15. 44, Aph. does not 
use the words: ‘It is sown’ but, ‘It is buried.’ The passage 
alluded to above (Aph. 369. 21-23) shows clearly that Aph. 
must have known the Pesh. text of this verse, but for some 
reasons preferred to use the other. St. Paul deduces the neces- 
sity for a twofold existence of man, natural or ‘psychic,’ and 
heavenly or ‘pneumatic,’ from a fresh interpretation of Gene- 
sis 2. 7. It is possible that he may have had the comparison 
of the seed to the plant alluded to above (Sanh. 90b, also in 
Ber. Rab. 95) in mind in writing 1 Cor.15. (Thus H. St. John 
Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, 1906, p. 112.) He certainly used conceptions and 
teaching already at hand in the Apoc. and Pseudepigrapha; 
e. g., the trumpet of 1 Cor. 15. 52 and 2 Esd. 6. 23, Orac. Sibyl. 
4, 173-4, and cf. Weber, Jiid.-Theol., paragraph 369; and ‘Those 
who are asleep’ in 1 Thes. 4. 13, 15 and 2 Esd. 7. 32. Beyschlag 
in his Neutest. Theol. (2. 257) commenting on 1 Thes. 4. 14 con- 
siders St. Paul to have thought that the state of the dead. was 
that of ‘Schlafer im Schoose der Erde.’ He did not teach a 
complete and utter death, because he used for ‘to be dead’ the 
word xowwdobu. ‘In this condition man’s powers are latent, but 
it is not to last long,’ ete. (cf. E. Teichmann, Die Paulinischen 
Vorstellungen von Auferstehung und Gericht . . ., p. 27, and 
note 2). St. Paul for the Resurrection uses the word éyepev, to 
wake (from sleep), in preference to the words dvaorivat dd vexpav 
(thirty-five occurrences of the former to ten of the latter). 

The Pauline trichotomy is unique in the New Testament (cf. 
Charles, op. cit., pp. 408-415) and is necessary to the consist- 
ency of St. Paul’s whole tenor of thought. Since there are two 
Adams and two Creations, a natural and a spiritual man, there 

are two immaterial principles, soul and spirit. He who is 
purely natural possesses a soul, but when accorded the Spirit 
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of God, he then has both soul and body, and also the Spirit. 
Now the Spirit leaves to return to God at death, but not thus 
the soul. St. Paul nowhere makes a distinct statement, but the 
inference made by Aph. is most just. The soul is buried with 
the body, for if the body is to rise again, and the two are insep- 
arably connected, they must needs remain together in the grave. 

There is, then, in the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul’ in 
the early Syriac Church a complex of three elements, clearly 
discernible. The Nestorians were doubtless influenced most 
largely by (a) Aristotelian philosophy, which they did not 
entirely grasp aright. (b) Earlier teaching, which was trichot- 
omistic (while the Nestorians were, in the main, dichotomists), 
was indebted to certain Jewish conceptions, perhaps of the 
popular religion of the day, and especially (c) (conspicuously 
so in the case of Aph.) to a thorough-going allegiance to the 
Pauline teaching. 
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1. Avestan aéSasa-, petens. 

THE AVESTAN ROOT aé§ means to seek; to (seek to) hear (Bar- 
tholomae, Alr. Wbch., p. 29, 4) ; to attack, waylay, seize (ib. E) ; 
to obtain, acquire (ib. 6). The long word aeSasa- is from a pri- 
mate aisosko-(Av. s from sk), and the selfsame primate lies 
behind the Latin denominative verb aeruscat, begs (as a mendi- 
cant). Notes from sk also in the compound vanwyaésa, army- 
thief, waylayer. For further definitions of the root als or Is, 
see CQ 9. 110. 


2. Excursus on éraoros, seized, caught (taken in the act). 

For Herodotean éracros (wrongly accented in the books, in 
response to a wrong derivation, érdiros) a typical example is 
éraotos éyévero mpodidovs —= he was taken betraying, i. e. caught in 
the act of betraying. In Apollonius Rhodius Arg. 4. 366 we 
must read ér’ diorov (émi as in én’ ica, equally), ex improviso. 


3. Sanskrit pada-vi (foot-) way. 

With Perrson (Beitraege, p. 512) I identify -vi in this com- 
pound with Lat. via. In the earlier masculine padavis, guide, 
the posterius meant goer, while pada- seems almost preposi- 
tional = with, cf. reda in the Aeolic poets, and see on Skr. pad- 
-rathas, footman (with the chariot) in CQ 8. 52, n. In vi, 7 
is a weak grade of the éi of the root. Lat. via (and this remark 
is applicable to many Greek and Latin feminines in ia) is a syn- 
eretic form, combining the feminine ending in 7 with the femi- 
nine in d; in this case the root noun wi with a feminine suffixal 
a attached to the weakest form of the root, i. e. w-A. Perrson is 
in error in writing the root as wéi (but see § 10). 


4. Indo-Iranian 4-vis, obvious. 
This is a compound of @ (i. e. the proethnic preverb é: 6 for 
which English here or there is too heavy a rendering; German 
dar suits better) plus the adverb vis, i. e. vi extended by the s 
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which seems to be joined quite ad libitum with prepositional 
adverbs. The Avesta preserves vi§ and we have it in the com- 
pound vis-patha, quasi deviously, variously. As will appear 
later vi comes right close in meaning to the German adverb weg. 


5. Indo-Iranian vi, vi, asunder, apart; weg (cf. Ital. via). 


I explain the adverb vi as a locative to a root noun wé(t), with 
the verbal sense of to wind, whence to wend, wander. For this 
We! see Walde’s Lexicon s. v. vieo (from a secondary root wy-é). 
As Eng. wends, wanders derive from the root of to wind, we may 
admit a like development of sense in the root wi(1). Note that 
in English went, a past tense of to wend, serves as preterit to the 
verb to go, and has lost all trace of connection with to wind. 


6. Excursus on (Sanskrit) doublet roots in -an/-d(y). 


In JAOS 44. 341 I made, in part after Macdonnell, a list of 
these roots,? viz. kha(y):khan, ja(y):jan, sd:san, ta(y) :tan. 
To these may be added the Indo-European pair wé: wen, to 
wound (see Fick, 1* p. 542 and p. 547, Boisacq, s. v. paoow). 





*In that list I concluded dré:dram and gaé:gam. I now note that the 
Sanskrit trio dré dram dru, to run, justifies the trio ga gam gu, to go. I am 
exploiting no theory of origins. I am quite willing to believe that the -am 
and -d roots had an entirely unrelated origin, though later they came, must 
have come, together in speech consciousness in response to a classification as 
inevitable as it was unwilled. To state this extremely, it is altogether 
possible that in their prototypes Saive, goes (root GWEM), and & ny, went 
(root GwA), fell into a systematic association only as Latin fert and tulit 
or as Eng. goes and went so fall. But after they once fell into this associa- 
tion they served as a source for analogies, and the analogy groups then 
formed, without the consciousness, or at least without the conscious will, 
of the speakers, a morphological system. Accordingly, when we find in 
Sanskrit a posterius gu, going, we may set it down at first as due to the 
‘analogy of Skr. dru, running: or we may place it at once, per saltum, in 
a morphological system with ga gam; cf. also yu-, faring: yd, to go. 
There is neither rhyme nor reason in refusing gé gam gu if you admit drd 
dram dru, always, of course, upon evidence. Thus we escape the awkward- 
ness of having to deal with Skr. -gva-, in ndva-gva-, as cow, instead of as 
going or gang, and we are left free to define rpéc-Sus by fore-going and not 
by fore-bull (Bloomfield, AJP 17.424, 29.80; see the literature in Boisacq). 
The nominative zpec-Beis will have originated after the vocative in e& 
(Sanskrit 0). Thus the vocative was a common term in Greek in the y and 
in the ev stems. We owe fv instead of the correct yv to Homeric mpéc-fa. 
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Here I add wé(i), to wind (go): wen-d,? to wind, go. We may 
here note the special sense of to wither in Lat. viescit, correla- 
tive to Slavic ven-d to wither (see Miklosich, p. 380); cf. Eng. 
gone off = deteriorated, etc. 


7. Further on Indo-Iranian dvis, obvious. 


The Slavic sept of O.Bulg. avé, manifeste (see Berneker 
Slav. Etym. Which. p. 34), reveals that the combination in 4-vis 
was Indo-European. Slavic -vé differs from Av. -vi(#) as Lat. 
prae differs from pri. In Greek, as I have pointed out before 
(see AJP 33. 391), we have a double of Skr. dvis in the compound 
év-wmori, not on the road standing, not obvious, unexpected. Here 
belongs Skr. dvistya- (ty from thy, see AJP 34. 15, n.), obvious, 
visible. In the Avesta dvis-ya—coming on the road, whence obvi- 
ous, visible. The Indo-European trio wai wi wé (cf. Lat. prae pri 
pro) exhibits its last member in Gathic Avestan vd-diya, to put 
away, push away, thrust away, cf. o-0é0.2 Where Indo-Iranian vi 
connotes asunder, entzwei, there has been some influence from 
Indo-European dwis, in-two, apart. To put it otherwise, the 
word dwis in certain combinations lost its d- by dissimilation. 
The root wi-dh of Skr. vidhydti and Lat. di-vido, e. g., will have 
come by dissimilation from original dwi-dh-. In passing I would 
explain Skr. vyadh (:vidh) as containing in vya- a correlate of 
da, through. Given the doublet dwi(s)/wi(s), we may also 





* The unextended root wen is preserved in Germ. wohnen, to dwell, i. e. to 
wander in a nomadic preserve; ef. Eng. dwells, from O.Eng. dwelian, to go 
astray, err, tarry, dwell. Skr. vdénam, forest, wood (wood before trees, 
trees was an interpretation of wood) applied at first to the ranges in which 
the nomads dwelt, or over which their cattle wandered. 

* Despite the convenience of recognizing proethnic wr, weg, in Latin 
etymology, the words in which we have this vé seem to be best explained 
otherwise. It is not open to question, in my opinion, that Lat. vehe-mens is 
@ compound with imperative prius vehe-, cf. Avestan vazo-van@wya-, (carry- 
ing away i. e.) robbing the army-stuff. Thus vehementem (acc.) — carrying 
away the mind (first of anger etc., for the usage in Plautus see AJP 24.71). 
The contracted form vé-mens, supported by the influence of démens and 
amens, became the pattern for vé-cors, vé-sanus etc., and the irradiation 
even went so far that we have vé-grandis as a negative of grandis. Lat. 
[s]vescitur I cannot bring myself to separate from Skr. agni-svdtta-, 
ignicomesus (see TAPA 44.110). In vé(r)-labrum, water-basin (see AJP 
35.153) the prius = Skr. var. 
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expect to find other proethnic forms, or their continuants, with 
w-, e. g. vi- in Lat. vigintt. 


8. Excursus on aic-Odvera, perceives; Lat. audit, hears. 


In the whole range of ‘orthodox’ Indo-European etymology 
there is nothing more pretentious than the equation of aic- with 
Skr. d-vis. For the treatment of ais as a dissyllable there is no 
particle of evidence. Of éraros I have already disposed (§ 2), 
and diw, I hear, is a plain denominative from a stem AUSI-, ear, 
in Lat. auris. The correct derivation of aic@dvera is from the 
root ais, to take (see §1), as I have before pointed out in CQ 
9.110. Eng. takes (I take it), apprehends, assumes, and Lat. 
capio, accipio, percipio, all show how the sense to perceive origi- 
nates from to take. See also § 1 on Av. aé3, with the sense of to 
(seek to) hear. If the current derivation of aic-Odvera is a 
caprice, the derivation of Lat. audio from awisdio is a phantasm. 
With aus-cultat (ear-lends or leans) before us, anything but 
ausdit is unthinkable. Of course the elaborately fanciful pri- 
mate awisdio has been invented to turn a special phonetic trick 
for oboedio, but it involves far less of unsupported assumption 
to conclude that here posttonic aw on its way to wu or, in vulgar 
circles, on its way to 6, was subject to reenforced rounding from 
ob modified by anticipatory palatalization from di,—causes result- 
ing in something other than *obidio. But the analysis o-boedit, 
which means cognation with zézoa (eifecba), is always pos- 
sible, cf. O.Lat. con-foedusti, and note that foedus, ugly, has held 
on to oe. Festus also gives us amecus (i. e. amoecus) for amicus, 
and we have oe in the second syllable of amoenus, lovely. 


9. Semantic excursus; the meaning before the last. 


In the classical tongues there is a wide range of turns such as 
_to walk with legs, to see with eyes, to talk with the mouth (ore 
loqui). These are relics of the time when to walk and to see and 
to speak were not the original senses of their verbs, and when 
ore loqut e. g. meant something like to crack (Scottice usur- 
patum) with the mouth; when to see may have meant some such 
thing as to scan. The gradual ellipsis of the names of the 
organs participant, whereby the connotation was raised to the 
rank of definition, may be aptly illustrated by the comparison 
of Plautine oculis rationem capio with Terentian rationem capio 
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(see the great Thesaurus, iii. 321. 12); ef. also in Lucretius, 
carmina auribus accipere (4. 982) with voces accipio (4. 611). 
With oculis omitted capio was on the way to becoming a verb of 
perception. 


10. Sanskrit (vayyd) vayt-a-, attendant: d-iras, wooer. 

This Sanskrit word, not treated by Uhlenbeck, is from a loca- 
tive vay-t, extended by suffixal 0. Here we come back (see § 5) to 
the root wé(t) (é certain in Lat. vénor). I am not disposed to 
deny @ outrance the grade wi1; and those who refuse the grada- 
tion é : € will perhaps admit that wa1, by assimilation to wel, was 
liable to appear as wii. This is what we do accept in Greek for 
Gerés. Or the grade wEI may have come by way of assimilation 
to the synonym root et. Or [s]w-EI may be a compound root (on 
sw- see TAPA 44.108 sc.). The additional sense of after (for, 
towards) in Skr. véti, goes after (pursues, hunts, follows), and 
its cognates, will have come from the accusative regimen. So 
in the Rig Veda the participle of étt (goes) means, with the 
accusative, seeking (begging, etc., cf. ixérns, suppliant: ikveirat, 
comes to). By acknowledging interplay of the roots wii and 
EI we may account for the ai (from a1) of the denominative airéi, 
demands. 

11. Joining an issue; Avestan vi-naoitt. 

Av. vi-naoiti (only with ava and frd) means necat (Eng. slays, 
Germ. schligt). We might derive from the root wi (§6) or, 
as we must then write it, wA(1), to wound, injure (nocere). 
This root will hardly be different from Lat. vae; ef. Goth. 
wai-dédja, malefactor (homo nocens). I take the Latin outcry 
vae to be (a continuant of) the ‘root,’ not a derivative from it. 
On the other hand, and this seems to me far more likely, vi- may 
be the preverb (—weg) and nao the verbal element, cognate with 
nu-d in Skr. nuddti, thrusts (see on this ‘root’ Walde, s. v. 
nuo). Inits meanings nuddéti combined with vi comes quite close 
to vi-naoiti, viz. to wound; to strike (Germ. schlagen) the lute. 
Given Skr. nuddti, then Av. vinaoiti, slays: Goth. naus, slayer: 
O.Bulg. nawi, mortuus (cf. Goth. b-nauan, confricare) leave no 
room to challenge a root Nu with the general sense of the root Tu 
(cf. Walde, s. vv. tundo, stuprum). 








THE DEPENDENCE OF THE TALMUDIC PRINCIPLE OF 
ASMAKHTA ON BABYLONIAN LAW 


H. S. LinFretD 


DropsiE COLLEGE 


THE LAW which governed and regulated the life of the Jew 
in former days is contained in two distinct literatures: Biblical 
literature, especially the five books of Moses, and Talmudic liter- 
ature. In the latter we must distinguish between an elder 
stratum and a younger one. The chief work containing the 
former is known as the Mishnah, a book compiled about 219 
A. D.; the chief work containing the latter is known as the Baby- 
lonian Gemara, which is a sort of a running commentary to the 
older stratum of law, especially the Mishnah. The most striking 
difference between these two literatures as law is the following. 
The immediate and sole authority for the law in the Bible is God. 
The Bible reads, as we all know: ‘And God spoke to Moses say- 
ing, speak to the children of Israel saying,’ ete. On the other 
hand, the Talmudic legal literature resembles our own Anglo- 
American law: the immediate authority for a certain law is the 
opinion of this or that judge or jurist. It reads as follows: If 
one does so and so, he should do this, in the opinion of Rabbi A; 
but Rabbi B says he should do that; and sometimes there follows 
the opinion of Rabbis C and D. These were not considered as 
the ultimate authority for the laws. As in the Bible, so in the 
Talmudic literature, God is looked upon as the ultimate and sole 
authority. Yet, for various reasons, the Jews could not regard 
the law contained in both literatures as one and the same. Thus, 
the problem arose, what is the relation of the one to the other? 
After a long struggle, the Mishnah propounded the following 
theory: Moses on Mount Sinai received two bodies of law: the 
Law and a sort of a running commentary to it. He was com- 
manded to write down the former, while the latter was to be 
taught orally. The Law written down is the one we have in the 
five books of Moses; the other which was intended to be taught 
orally is the one now embodied in the Talmudic literature. 
Thus there were given to the Jews a written law and an oral 
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law, both intrinsically related to each other, both contempora- 
neous with each other, and both possessing the same divine 
authority. This oral law, commonly known as Rabbinic law or 
as Talmudic law, we shall designate as Jewish Law. The older 
stratum in this we shall refer to as Tannaitic Law, because the 
jurists cited are known as Tannaim; the latter we shall call 
Amoraic Law because the jurists cited are known as Amoraim.* 

One of the outstanding features of Jewish commercial law is 
the principle known as Asmakhta. Its legality was a bone of 
contention among the Jewish jurists for a long time. And 
finally when it was decided in favor of that principle, the doctors 
could not agree as to its application and exposition. Writes one 
of the famous Rabbis of the Medieval period: ‘The scholars of 
former and later generations have fought concerning the prin- 
ciple of Asmakhta—what is the so-called Asmakhta and what 
does it depend upon; and I have not seen one that agreed with 
his colleague’ (Solomon ibn Adrat, Responsa, vol. 1, Resp. 933). 

The following exposition has the merit of, at least, being put 
forth by the latest Jewish Code.? An obligation is valid only 
in the case when there could be no question raised as to its bona 
fide nature on the part of its maker. Now there are three kinds 
of obligations in which the question could be raised. They are 
called Asmakhta obligations. 

First, there is the kind of obligation the execution of which 
depends from the very first upon the good-will of persons other 
than the maker. For instance: 





"In the course of studies that I have made in Jewish commercial law, I 
have come to the conclusion that three elements entered into its creation: 
the economic life of the valley of the Euphrates and the business customs of 
the people of that country—the Babylonian element; Biblical laws and the 
Prophetic spirit of the Bible—the Palestinian element; and the formulation 
of the new law as if it were an outgrowth of Biblical law—the element of 
Judaization. We meet with cases, for instance the institution of inheritance, 
which show no trace of Babylonian influence. But, as a whole, Jewish 
commercial law is the product of a harmonious and thorough-going blending 
of those three elements, though the proportions of the elements vary in the 
different groups of laws. The results of the present paper fall in line with 
this conception of the nature and rise of the law embodied in the Talmudic 
literature, though they do not necessarily presuppose it. 

* Cf. Moses Isserel’s Hosh. Mish. 207. 13. We do not mean to subscribe 
to this presentation. It is hardly possible to arrange all the cases of 
Asmakhta under three headings (cf. Baba Mes. 67a). 
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A commission merchant received money from his dominus to buy wine, 
the delivery of which was to be made at a later date when wine would 
be higher in price. The time for delivery arrived but the commission man 
did not deliver the wine. Instead, he brought back the money received 
from his dominus. The latter refused to accept the money; he demanded 
his wine or a sum of money sufficient to buy the same quantity at the 
present market price. Jewish law instructs the courts to render a judg- 
ment in favor of the commission man. (Bab. Baba Mes. 73b.) 


The Jewish jurists give the following legal explanation :—At 
the time of the promise, the commission merchant could not be 
absolutely certain that he would be in a position to fulfil it, since 
the execution depended upon the consent of others: other people 
had to agree to sell him that sort of wine. The obligation was 
thus dependent upon conditions over which the promisor had no 
absolute control. Such an obligation is an Asmakhta and hence 
void (ibid). 

Secondly, there is the kind of an obligation the execution of 
which is indeed in the hands of the maker, but which contains 
an element of exaggeration. For instance: 

A man leases a field to till, and makes the following stipulation: 
‘Should I not till it, I hereby agree to pay you the exorbitant sum of 
$1,000.’ He did not till the field, and he was willing to pay the owner of 
the field the actual loss that he made him incur, but he refused to pay the 
$1,000. Jewish law instructs the judges to return a verdict in favor of 
the lessee. (Bab. Baba Mes. 104b, Misnah ibid. 9. 3, and Caro Code 207. 
13.) 


For, the obligation from the very beginning was not bona fide. 

Thirdly, there is the kind of obligation, the execution of which 
is neither in the power of the maker nor in the power of others; 
it is a case of chance. For instance: 


A says to B, ‘I make a bet that so and so will turn out. If I lose, I 
shall pay you a certain sum of money.’ 


In the case before us, it would seem that the bona fide nature of 
the obligation could certainly be attacked. Contrary to all our 
expectations, Jewish Law maintains that such an obligation is 
valid. This is not an Asmakhta-obligation (cf. Bab. Sanhed. 
24b and Tur Hosh. Mish. 207. 7, Caro Code 207. 13). 

Jewish Law claims no Biblical basis for it. Was there any 
certain tradition for this far-reaching legal principle? Let me 
cite further: 
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If one paid off a portion of his debt, the creditor deposited his bill and 
the debtor said to the depository, ‘If I shall not have given you the rest 
of my debt between now and a certain day, return the bill to the creditor.’ 
The day set arrived, and the debtor had not paid. R. Jose says the 
depository should give the bill of debt to the creditor, but R. Judah says 
he should not give it to him. (Mishnah, Bab. Bat. 10. 5.) 


The Mishnah offers no hint as to the basis underlying the differ- 
ence of opinion between these two authorities. If they knew of 
the principle, we must say that R. Jose does not recognize it, 
while his colleague does. This is really the opinion of the 
Amoraim (Bab. Baba. Bat. 168a). But we must notice the fol- 


lowing: 


He who pledged a house or a field and said to the pledgee, ‘If I shall 
not have given payment to you between now and a certain day, I have 
nothing in your hands.’ The set date arrived and the maker did not carry 
out his obligation. His stipulation must be carried out—these are the 
words of R. Jose. Said R. Judah, ‘How can the pledgee acquire title to 
something that is not his?’ ‘Surely he must return the pledge.’ (Tose- 


phta Baba Mes. 1. 17.) 


This is also a clear case of Asmakhta as expounded by the Amo- 
raim. But did those Tannaim know of this principle? R. 
Judah says that in our case there is nothing that could transfer 
the object from the possession of one to that of another. What 
does this mean? Does the jurist deny in such a case the very 
existence of a state of contingent ownership, as does the principle 
of Asmakhta? Or does he merely say that the mere fact of the 
pledgor’s failure to pay the debt does not convert the state of 
contingent ownership in which the pledge finds itself, into a 
state of ownership vested in the pledgee? Tannaitic Law goes 
on to say that all authorities* agree that the following obligation 
is valid: 

Two people laid claim to a house or a field and one said to the other, 
‘If I do not come with my substantiating evidence before a certain day, 
I agree to waive my claim.’ The day set arrived but he did not present 
his evidence, surely he lost his claim. (Tosephta Bab. Mes. 1. 17b). 


So if we say that Tannaitic Law knew of the principle of 
Asmakhta we must conclude thet all agreed that such a case is 





* Read, in the Tosephta ‘R. Judah’ instead of ‘R. Jose.’ Evidently a 
copyist misread ‘RJ.’ 
9 JAOS 40 
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not one of Asmakhta. Now, Amoraic law deals with exactly 
such a case, and there the Amoraim regarded it as a clear case of 
Asmakhta. We are not interested here in the exposition of these 
Tannaitic laws.* Do the Tannaitic sources know of the princi- 
ple of Asmakhta or not? This is the question that concerns us 
here. Later Amoraic teachers assure us that they did. But that 
is not the point; do we have internal evidence that Tannaitic 
law knows of the principle of Asmakhta? It is certain that 
the Tannaim do not speak of this principle as such. More than 
that, even the early Amoraim like Rabh, Samuel, R. Johanan, 
ete., do not mention the principle of Asmakhta, although we 
find sometimes that the late Amoraim speak of the principle 
‘in the name of’ certain early Amoraim.’ And even the later 
Amoraim could not agree as to the legality of the principle. 
One famous judge (R. Nahman) lived long enough to change 
his mind on that subject. Finally, we may notice that even the 
late compilers of the Talmud did not agree as to the extent of 
the legality of the principle. We have at least three ‘decisions’ 
rendered by them concerning it: 

The law is in accordance with R. Jose’s statement that an Asmakhta 
obligation is valid (Bab. Baba Bat. 168a). The law is that an Asmakhta 
obligation is valid provided the failure to carry out the obligation was not 
due to unavoidable causes and provided further that the obligation was 
sanctioned by the ‘qinian sudar’ and in the presence of a recognized court 
(Bab. Ned. 27b). The law is not in accordance with R. Jose’s statement; 
but under all circumstances an Asmakhta obligation is void (Bab. Baba Bat. 
168a). 


It is perfectly clear that there did not exist a tradition con- 
cerning this principle. And, thus, we come to the conclusion 
that the principle had its origin neither in the Bible nor in 
tradition. This will become even clearer when we cite two or 
three judicial decisions which involved or should have involved 
the principle of Asmakhta. 








*The Jerusalmi states that all agree that when a man hires his son out 
to learn a trade, all Asmakhta obligations are valid; otherwise, continues 
the Jerusalmi naively, people will be unable to make a living (Jer. Git. 
5: 8). Cf. also Maim., Mekhirah, 11. 4, and commentaries. 

*R. Huna (in Bab. Ned. 27a-b) does not mention the principle. Jer. 
mentions R. Abahu (Bab. Bat. 10. 5) and the Bab. mentions later teachers 
who spoke of the principle ‘in the name of’ Rab and R. Johanan, (Baba 
Bat. 168a, Ned. 27b). 
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One deposited his papers with the court and said, ‘If I do not come 
with additional evidence within 30 days, I agree that the papers deposited 
should be considered void.’ He met with an accident and did not come. 
Said R. Huna, the papers deposited are void. . . . But, continues the 
Talmud, is not this a case of an Asmakhtaf—and an Asmakhta obligation 
is not binding. Here it is different; the papers were deposited, and 
whenever the object of litigation is deposited, there can be no question of 
Asmakhta. Did we not learn as follows: ‘He who paid a portion of his 
debt and the creditor deposited the bill of debt,’ etc. And R. Nahman 
said the law is not in accordance with R. Jose’s statement in which he 
does not recognize the principle of Asmakhta. Here it is different, since 
he said he agreed that his papers should be considered void. But, the 
Talmud continues, the law is that an Asmakhta obligation is valid pro- 
vided. . . (Bab. Ned. 27a-b.) 

R. Kahana claimed money from Rab Bar Sheba. Said the latter, ‘If 
I do not pay you within a certain time, collect from this wine before 
thee.’ R. Papa was of the opinion that an Asmakhta obligation is void 
only in the case of land, since, as a rule, it is not sold; but in the case 
of wine, since there is always a market for it, it is like ready cash. - Said 
R. Huna, the son of R. Josua, to R. Papa, ‘Thus it was said in the name 
of Rabha, ‘‘any obligation involving an ‘if’ is not valid.’’’ (Bab. Bab. 
Mes. 66b.)° 
This is the earliest statement with reference to the applicability 
of the principle of Asmakhta. The famous late jurist Rabha is 
said to be its author. 

In view of the fact that this legal principle is not based on 
the Bible or tradition, and in view of the fact that, as far as 
internal evidence is concerned, it is a product of Jewish jurists 
who lived in Babylonia, a product of Babylonian Jewry, it is 
natural that we should inquire what was the Babylonian law 
and business custom with regard to it. 

There can be no doubt that the Babylonians knew nothing of 
an invalidating principle of Asmakhta.’ But first of all, we 





*For further instructive examples, cf. Bab. Baba Mes. 104b, 109b, and 
73b-74a. 

*Thus from the Old Babylonian law: ‘He who breaks the agreement, 
in as much as he has sworn, should pay a certain sum and in addition he 
will have his head covered with hot asphalt’ (cf. Hamm. Gesetz, 3, p. 223). 
And from the Assyrian period: ‘He who breaks the agreement should 
place in the lap of Ninlil 10 minas of silver and 10 minas of gold’ [an 
enormous sum] (John, Deeds and Doc., 161). From the Neo-Babylonian 
period: ‘One rents a house at a rental of five shekels per annum. Both 
parties agree that he who breaks the agreement should pay the other party 
10 shekels’ (Camb. 97, see also Dar. 25, and 378, Nbk. 103, Dar. 434, and 
Artax. in BE. vol. 9 by Clay). 
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must notice that the Babylonians had their own conception of 
obligations involving a fine in case of default. ‘It seems,’ writes 
Prof. Joseph Kohler, ‘that a debtor had the right to pay the fine 
in place of the fulfilment of the obligation; the agreement to 
pay a fine was conceived as an alternative obligation’ (Aus 
Babyl. Rechtsl. 1, § 6). Now this is just the Jewish view. The 
principle of Asmakhta, in part, simply says this: An agreement 
to pay a fine in case of default is void, unless it is conceived, as 
it was by the Babylonians, as an alternative obligation. 

Then again we must bear in mind that an agreement involving 
a forfeiture clause was sometimes drawn up as follows: 

If on the 29th of Nissan, Marduk-nasir-aplu shall not give 3 minas to 


Bel-ibni, Bel-lu-Sulmu and Lu-balat then belong to Bel-ibni the three minas 
as the complete purchase price (Dar. 319. 2, ef. also 309 and Kohler’s note, 


op. cit. 3, p. 33). 


This simply means that at the time the loan is made the creditor 
says to the debtor, ‘You will either pay your debt at the date 
stated, or this money that I am now giving you is purchase 
price for the object which you are now handing over to me as a 
pledge.’ This is just what Jewish law requires. The principle of 
Asmakhta says that a debtor can forfeit his pledge only if the 
agreement is made out in a way similar to the above mentioned 
Babylonian contract (YWOYD 3p). 

We are now in a position to approach the problem before us.® 
In as much as the Jewish business men followed the common 
law of the land in which they lived, they had no principle of 
Asmakhta. But in the case of an obligation involving a fine in 
default, they had a peculiar notion; and in the case of a trans- 
action with a forfeiture clause, the contracts were at times 
drawn up according to a certain fixed form. The causes under- 
‘ lying that form do not concern us here.® What does concern 
us is that there existed such facts. Some Jewish jurists then 
insisted upon that form, claiming that otherwise the obliga- 
tion would not be binding; while others did not insist upon 





*No attempt is made here to give a detailed history of the principle 
of Asmakhta. We are here interested in showing its dependence on Baby- 
lonian business and legal customs. 

*Cf. Kohler’s observation quoted above. 
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it. Such a situation was however intolerable to the Jewish 
jurists; they wanted every practice to be fixed and provided 
with a legal basis. The early jurists knew nothing of a principle 
of Asmakhta. Seemingly, they did not progress far in their 
expositions of the existent cases (cf. Tosephta quoted above, 
1977 713° 793). As time went on, the jurists were more and 
more inclined to favor the existent practices of the land men- 
tioned above. Those, on their surface, involved the question of 
the state of mind of the maker of the obligation. This then 
formed the starting point for discussion in the schools. In the 
course of time, there was evolved a full-fledged theory which 
covered the existing cases and similar ones. The doctors in the 
Babylonian Law Schools then coined for it the technical term 
of Asmakhta, a word unknown not only to Tannaitic Law but 
also foreign to the Palestinian Amoraim. That was all accom- 
plished mainly within the four walls of the law academies. The 
judges and jurists refused to subscribe to it. It was not until 
the time of the famous judge R. Nahman that the judges began 
to pay attention to it. That judge himself at first refused to 
recognize it, but later reversed his position. A younger con- 
temporary succeeded in bringing forth a clear statement of the 
principle, ‘3 N87 °N 93. And it was a generation later that 
one authority felt justified in claiming that it was a matter of 
daily practice that Asmakhta-obligations are void (Bab. Baba 
Bat. 173b).*° 

Thus the Jewish legal principle of Asmakhta means on the one 
hand the legalization of a few Babylonian practices, and on the 
other hand the extension of its own legal theory to cover all 
other similar cases. 





* The statement cannot however be taken too literally, for we find that 
the latest editors of the Talmud were not agreed as to its application, as 
stated above. 
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OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


The fourth Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch was 
held at Evanston, Ill., February 20-21, 1920. We were the 
guests of Garrett Biblical Institute and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and our heartiest thanks must be given to the local enter- 
tainment committee, headed by Professor F. C. Eiselen, and 
including Prof. Kenneth W. Colegrove, Prof. Leslie E. Fuller, 
Prof. Perley O. Ray, Prof. Edmund D. Soper, Dean R. C. 
Flickinger, Dean James A. James, Prof. John A. Scott, Presi- 
dent C. M. Stuart. The Shaffer Hall Dormitory was set free for 
the accommodation of those who did not care to go to hotels, and 
the University Club of Evanston was our headquarters and here 
we had our meals. An informal dinner, presided over by Dean 
Flickinger, was given by Northwestern University Friday even- 
ing, and a luncheon, presided over by President Stuart, was 
given Saturday noon by Garrett Biblical Institute. Through 
these we became acquainted with the staffs of those institutions, 
while a dinner of club members alone Saturday evening was 
an appropriate ending to the meeting. After the Presidential 
address Friday evening, Professor Eiselen entertained the mem- 
bers at his house, at which Professor Scott made an address. 

The members present were Allen, Blomgren, Clark, Cohen, 
Colegrove, Eiselen, Fuller, Judson, Kelly, Keyfitz, Laufer, 
Levitt; Levy, Lybyer, Marshall, Mercer, Molyneux, Morgenstern, 
Olmstead, Robinson, Scott, Smith, Soper, Sprengling, Water- 
‘man (25). The following were proposed as new members: 
Prof. Kenneth W. Colegrove, Northwestern University; Miss 
Alia Judson, University of Chicago; Mr. I. Keyfitz, University 
of Chicago; Professor D. A. Leavitt, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. H. I. 
Marshall, Ohio State University; Prof. John A. Scott, North- 
western University; Prof. E. D. Soper, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Letters and telegrams of regret were received from 
Messrs. Bolling, Byrne, Conant, Tolman. At the business ses- 
sions, the nominating committee, consisting of Messrs. Kelly, 
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Morgenstern, Fuller (chairman), reported the following who 
were unanimously chosen: President, Prof. A. H. Lybyer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Vice-President, Prof. W. E. Clark, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Olmstead, 
University of Illinois; Executive Committee, Prof. Leroy Water- 
man, University of Michigan; Prof. L. B. Wolfenson, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. On motions of Messrs. Levy, Morgenstern, 
and Smith, the thanks of the Branch were tendered to North- 
western University, to Garrett Biblical Institute, to the local 
committee of arrangements, and especially to its chairman, Prof. 
Eiselen. 

The papers may perhaps best be reviewed in geographical 
order. Prof. E. D. Soper of Northwestern University discussed 
‘Religion and Politics in Present-Day Japan.’ The origin and 
development of the imperial cult was detailed and its importance 
emphasized for understanding present political conditions. 
Still, there is good hope for democracy in future Japan. The 
Monroe Doctrine of Japan was shown by Prof. KENNETH CoLE- 
GROVE of Northwestern University to be the necessary result of 
our own Monroe Doctrine having been forced upon the Peace 
Conference. A detailed discussion of the methods by which 
militarist Japan was strengthening herself in China followed. 
Dr. BertHoip LAuFER of the Field Museum of Natural History 
presented a remarkable series of colored slides which represented 
some of the finest examples of Chinese pictorial art. 

‘The Origin of the Karen and their Monotheistic Tradition’ 
was presented by Rev. H. I. MarsHauu, now of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, missionary at Insein, Burma. The results presented in 
this paper form a by-product of missionary enterprise. 

The traditions of the Karen tribes of Burma indicate that they are 
immigrants into Burma from some northern country. They crossed the 
‘River of Running Sand’ which is not the Gobi desert as earlier scholars 
thought, but rather the ‘River Running with Sand,’ and may refer to the 
Ho-ang Ho, or Yellow River, of China, at the headwaters of which the early 
home of Eastern Asiatic peoples was situated. The Karen language is 
Sinitic in form and structure. The people are Mongoloid in physical fea- 
ture. Their possession of bronze drums peculiar to certain northern 
peoples of Upper Indo-China and Yunnan makes it probable that they 
made their home there some time, perhaps at the beginning of the Christian 
era, in the hills of Yunnan, for Chinese generals who conquered that region 
then found bronze drums in use. The monotheistic tradition is a close 
parallel to the account of the creation and fall in Genesis. The Father 
God made man, then woman from his rib, and put the two in a garden 
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where there were seven kinds of fruit one of which they must not eat. 
The dragon called ‘Mukawli’ came in and tempted the woman to eat 
after he had failed with the man. After this sickness and death followed. 
This story in verse has been handed down by word of mouth from time 
immemorial. Since the Karens were already in Yunnan, they could not 
have received these traditions from the Jewish colonies which did not enter 
China until 1122 a. p., nor from the Nestorians who entered in the sixth 
century. The absence of Christian tradition or Messianic hope shows the 
tradition could not have come from Nestorian or Portuguese sources. While 
it appears that a story having so many points in common with the ancient 
Jewish account of creation must have been borrowed, we cannot trace the 
direct agency through which it came. The ancient religion of China has 
been found to be a monotheistic system though references to it are scanty. 
The Karen are related to the Chinese racially and linguistically. May it 
not be possible that they are related religiously as well and that in this 
tradition we have a survival of an ancient faith of which we know very 
little? 


Prof. Water E. Cuarx, Chicago University, gave a paper on 
‘Prakrit Dialects in the Sanskrit Drama,’ a close study of those 
sections in which the lower classes speak lower class language. 
The majority of editions sin by paying too much attention to 
rules of late Prakrit grammarians. More attention should be 
paid to the readings of the manuscripts. In the absence of 
Prof. H. C. Totman, Vanderbilt University, the secretary read 
a note by him on ‘An Erroneous Etymology of the New Persian 
padsah in relation to the pr. n. Patizeithes (Hdt. 3, 61). The 
current belief that Patizeithes is the title of the Pseudo-Smerdis 
is impossible because of the phonetic difficulties involved, the use 
of the term, and the Magian title he bore is rather the Oropastes 
of Justin. 

‘The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods’ was investigated by 
Prof. Samuet A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, 
on the basis of the Langdon Epic, and new readings and inter- 
pretations were presented. Prof. Greorce L. Ropinson, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, reviewed a recent work on the 
Samaritans by Rev. J. E. H. Taompson. Following up studies 
at earlier meetings of our branch, Prof. JuLIAN MorGENSTERN, 
Hebrew Union College, discussed ‘The Oldest Document of the 
Hexateuch and its Historical Significance.’ Prof. C. A. Buom- 
GREN, Augustana College, gave a minute investigation of the 
Book of Obadiah. ‘The Attitude of the Psalms toward Life 
after Death’ was presented with negative conclusions by Prof. 
J. M. P. Smiru, University of Chicago. 
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The more modern phases of the Near East were well repre- 
sented. Prof. Lesum Fvuuier, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
pointed out the large number of ‘Humanitarian Elements in the 
Koran,’ and its relationship to the life of the present. The 
branch enjoyed a brief visit from Prof. Louis C. Karprinsk1, of 
the University of Michigan, who has devoted his life to a study 
of the history of mathematics, and who talked on Oriental and 
Arabic mathematics. 


The thesis that all science originated with the Greeks has been seriously 
advanced by prominent writers on the history of philosophy. This perni- 
cious theory has had an unfortunate effect upon many writers on oriental 
science. The noteworthy progress in real science made by the Babylonians 
and the Egyptians is minimized; Hindu science is treated as entirely the 
product of Greek influence; Arabic science is also minimized, and the 
contributions of the Hindus to the development of Arabic science are 
frequently not mentioned. In the Hindu treatment of Hindu science, cer- 
tain writers have minimized the actual records of progress in mathematical 
thinking, found in the Hindu development of the sine function, of alge- 
braic equations, of a refined process for the solution of indeterminate 
equations, of the first and second degree, and in the system of numerals 
which we use. This material is homogeneous and furnishes internal evi- 
dence of a common origin, not Greek. In the absence of supporting Greek 
documents, the Greek delusion has influenced certain writers to postulate 
the nature of the contents of Greek works which are lost, to support the 
Greek hypothesis. A sympathetic attitude toward the Oriental peoples 
may well be expected of the historian of science. Undoubtedly much 
Oriental material is of poor quality, but so is much that is printed today 
in our own scientific periodicals. Oriental progress in science cannot be 
denied and it remains only for Orientalists and scientists to work together 
to make the record of the progress definitely known and widely appre- 
ciated. 


At the reception given by Professor Eiselen, Prof. JoHn A. 
Scorr spoke on ‘The Dardanelles and Beyond.’ 


The campaign into the Dardanelles was a campaign of haste and des- 
pair, for the difficulties of making a successful attack either by land or 
by sea were so great that it was only the dread of seeing Russia make a 
separate peace which brought on the attempt. It was the original plan 
to cut off the German connections with the Euphrates-Tigris basin by 
means of an attack from Alexandretta Bay with Cyprus as a convenient 
base, but the jealousy of the French precluded the possibility of landing 
a British force in Syria, yet the urgency of the Russian situation made 
some action imperative, hence the attack on the Dardanelles. While from 
a military point of view this attack may have been an error, yet in the 
broader strategy of the war it was a deciding issue, since it helped the 
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Allies to keep the upper hand in Russia, held her in the war for another 
great campaign, and thus kept the Austrians from crushing Italy and the 
Germans from defeating France until the English had time to create and 
equip an army and until America had come into the struggle. It seems 
safe to say that this ill fated campaign against the Dardanelles by keep- 
ing Russia in the field was the deciding point of the war. 


From his experience as a Near East expert at Paris and as 
chief technical expert for the King-Crane commission on man- 
dates in the Near East, Prof. A. H. Lysyrer gave new facts on 
‘The Near East at the Peace Conference.’ 


The Near East was represented at the Conference on behalf of the Serbs, 
Rumanians, Greeks, and the Arabs of the Hejaz, but not on behalf of the 
Bulgarians and Turks. This led to a one-sided presentation of the situa- 
tion and looked toward a settlement out of harmony with the facts. The 
Conference came slowly and late to the treaty with Bulgaria and adjourned 
before taking up that with Turkey. In both areas, the trend of events 
was conditioned by secret treaties. The Treaty of London of 1915 pro- 
posed to divide Albania between Serbia, Italy, and Greece. The treaty 
by which Rumania entered the war guaranteed to her the territories she 
then held, including the Bulgarian strip taken in 1913. The agreement by 
which Mr. Venizelos expects to receive the undue award of Thrace and 
western Asia Minor has never been made public. The Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment gave the oversight of Palestine and the control of most of Mesopo- 
tamia to Britain; Syria, Cilicia, the rest of Mesopotamia, and an interior 
block including Diarbekir and Sivas, to France. The agreement of St. 
Jean de Maurienne promised southern Asia Minor to Italy. Russia was 
promised Constantinople and perhaps northern Asia Minor. Col. Lawrence 
made promises to the Arabs which overlapped those of Sir Mark Sykes to 
the French. The whole scheme was based on the imperialism of the Old 
Diplomacy, and paid small regard to ethnography, geography, economics, 
or the rights of peoples. At the Peace Conference and since the European 
effort has been directed toward carrying out the secret agreements, while 
the effort of America has been to secure a settlement in harmony with the 
principles for which the war was professed to be fought, and in the direc- 
tion of permanency. The European scheme can be carried out in all prob- 
ability only after a considerable war of conquest directed against the 
Turks and Arabs; and if it should become established it must be corrected 
sooner or later, either by a vital and effective league of nations, or by 
another resort to arms. 


Introduced in happy fashion by President Stuart of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Prof. LeRoy WATERMAN of the University of 
Michigan delivered his Presidential Address on ‘Oriental 
Studies and Reconstruction.’ 


The far reaching task of reconstruction affecting the modern world may 
not seem applicable, even by analogy, to so secluded a field as Oriental 
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Studies; but such sweeping changes in the present order, in themselves, 
demand of us new adjustments. The new age brings with it a challenge 
from the past and for the future. Oriental Studies have suffered in the 
recent past from an inadequate articulation with the larger cause of 
humanity that calls for a restatement and a reemphasizing of ideals. A 
closer practical scrutiny of every discipline in the coming age is bound 
to require a more intimate touch with living human values. Orientalists 
heretofore may have been overzealous in vindicating a dead past. Present 
developments in the Near East should help to bring about a more vital 
contact between the East of yesterday and the West. Recent world cleav- 
age of thought has terminated our pre-war apprenticeship and calls us to 
rebuild both our house and its furnishings. Finally, our existing programs 
and equipment are inadequate to cope with our present opportunities. A 
comprehensive American policy, fully correlated with the plans of other 
interested nations, and capable of utilizing all our resources, is needed for 
the immediate task of recovering the fuller records of the past in the Near 
East, and for conserving the present sources of inspiration opened up by 
changed conditions in Palestine. 
A. T. Otmsteap, Secretary 








BRIEF NOTES 


Julien’s manuscript dictionary of the Manchu language 


Sinologists may be interested in knowing that the Cleveland 
Public Library has just received, in its John G. White Collection 
of Folk-lore and Orientalia, an unpublished manuscript diction- 
ary of the Manchu language, prepared by the great Chinese 
scholar, Stanislas Julien. This manuscript the Library referred 
to Dr. Berthold Laufer of the Field Columbian Museum, from 
whose letter has been taken, with his kind permission, the fol- 
lowing account: 

‘The manuscript bears the title ‘‘Vocabulaire Tartare-Mand- 
chou. Contenant la traduction de tous les mots tartares-mand- 
chou employés dans la version de Meng tseu’ par 1’Emp. Khian 
loung.’’ Opposite the title-page, written by the same hand, 
‘*Ex libris Stanislas Julien.”’ 

‘What Julien calls Tartar-Manchu, we now call simply Man- - 
chu. It is a special vocabulary to the Manchu translation of 
: the Chinese work Meng-tse (see Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. 2). 
In 1824 Julien published a book:under the title ‘‘Meng-Tseu vel 
Mencium, latina interpretatione ad interpretationem tartaricam 
utramque recensita instruxit, et perpetuo commentario e Sinicis 
deprompto illustravit Stanislas Julien. Lutetiae, 1824-29. 2 
vol.,’’ published by the Société Asiatique of Paris... . A 
copy of this work, which is in the White collection, has been con- 
sulted, but shows no reference to this vocabulary. 

‘It is obvious that Julien prepared this glossary for the pur- 
pose of his translation, and that this manuscript is to be dated 
prior to 1824. Whether it has ever been published, I am not 
prepared to say; but nothing is known to me about such a pub- 
lication. The glossary is not noted by H. Cordier in his Biblio- 
theca Sinica, either as printed or as manuscript. 

‘It is interesting that in some instances Julien has added the 
Chinese equivalent to the corresponding Manchu word. It 
would not be worth while to publish this manuscript, as we have 
a Manchu dictionary by H. C. v. d. Gabelentz (Leipzig, 1864) 
for the classical literature and a complete Manchu-Russian dic- 
tionary by Zakharov. Julien’s work is essentially of historical 
interest in that it shows us the working methods, the conscien- 
tiousness and industry of this great scholar.’ 

Perhaps some of the readers of the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL Society may have further information about the his- 
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tory of this vocabulary. If so, they are requested to communi- 
cate it to the Cleveland Public Library. 


Gorpon W. THAYER, 
Iibrarian of the John G. White Collection. 


Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The mosaic inscription at ‘Ain Dik 

This interesting Jewish Aramaic inscription, recently uncov- 
ered by a bursting shell at ‘Ain Dik, near Jericho, has been 
variously published and explained, most fully by Pére Vincent 
in the Revue Biblique for October, 1919. 

Some of the characters are missing or uncertain, and their 
restoration is more or less a matter of conjecture. I would like 
to suggest the following as the probable reading: 


505 55 
MDIND p2'3 
mo 73 


1993 309 pydin) 

W 3 PINAIC7! 

TAN PID IT 

73 37 73 AV) 

map 73 73 4015) 

DAPIN 7A) wal 

MUI ANN [IT 

JON 


‘Honored be the memory of Benjamin the treasurer, the son 
of Joseh. Honored be the memory of every one who lends a 
hand and gives, or who has (already) given, in this holy place, 
whether gold or silver or any other valuable thing; for this 
assures them their special right in this holy place. Amen. 

The reading of all the characters which are preserved seems 
quite certain, though they are somewhat carelessly executed, and 
several of them are made to resemble one another so closely that 
they would be problematic in a less plain context. 

The basis for dating the inscription afforded by the palaeog- 

raphy is so insecure as to be almost negligible. It may be given 
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some slight value, however, when taken in connection with the 
few other indications. The date proposed by Vincent, the age 
of Herod the Great, seems to me extremely improbable; the evi- 
dence points to a much later day. The spelling '°)'3 is dis- 
tinctly late; the relative pronoun is J, not ‘3 (contrast the 


Megillath Taanith) ; the noun MD): ‘valuable possession,’ is 
a later Rabbinical word, not even occurring in Onkelos, but fre- 
quent in Talmud and Midrash, and noticeably common in Pales- 
tinian Syriac (the Judean dialect of about the fifth century 
A.D.) The abbreviation J. for ¥3 3, points in the same direc-' 
tion; and finally, the characters of the inscription correspond 
as closely to those of the fifth century A. p., and the end of the 
fourth century, as to those of any other time, judging from the 
scanty material in Chwolson’s Corpus and elsewhere. All 
things considered, the fifth century seems to me the most prob- 


able date. 
C. C. Torrey 


Yale University. 
An Assyrian tablet found in Bombay 


The Assyrian clay tablet here presented was discovered in the 
storeroom of a house in Girgaum, one of the wards of the city 
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of Bombay. Through my friend, Dr. Robert Zimmerman, 8.J., 
Professor of Indie Philology in St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, it 
came into my hands. I recently had the opportunity to 
announce the discovery before the Oriental Club of New York, 
and at Dr. J. B. Nies’s suggestion the tablet was placed in Dr. 
C. E. Keiser’s hands for decipherment. His reading follows. 
Dr. Keiser notes that of the two women sold by -zér-ukin one 
was his slave and the other his daughter; the sthi and pagirannu 
officers who are always mentioned in these slave contracts appar- 
ently gave over the document guaranteeing ownership. I may 
add that it is not known how the relic reached India. 


Transliteration. 
OBVERSE 
1. ... . -zér-ukin apil-Su 8a ™Samaé-étir ina hu-ud lib-bi-Su 
[fA ]-Sar-8i-i-biti i ‘Ina-biti-pan-kalam-ma-lu-mur-as-su 
. -Su a-na 16 Siqlu kaspu a-na Simi ha-ri-is a-na 
. . -la(?)-a apil-Su Sa ™Nabi-zér-ukin apil ™E-gi-bi id-din 


5. [bu-ut] si-hi-i pa-qir-ra-nu a ‘A-Sar-Si-i-biti 
[a ‘In]a-biti-pan-kalam-ma-lu-mur-8u martu-8u la-ta-nu-Su 
. -zér-ukin na-Si ina a-Sa-bi Sa ‘Ku-ut-ta-a adSati-su 
ee See a apil-Su Sa ™Sil-la-a 
[ass eee es + oe mdNabii-nadin-sum 
REVERSE 
ee he 6 4 Oe ee eee ee -tu 


Tere ee eee [apil]-8u sa ™4Lugal-marad-da-ni 
ae ee ae ee ut Sa ™Ba-di-ilu 
ee ee ee eee arhuSabatu imu 22k. 

14. Sattu 2#2 ™¢Nabi-kudurri-usur sar Babili*. 


Translation. 

. .-zér-ukin, son of Shamash-étir, in the joy of his heart [i. e. 
of his own free will] Asharshi-biti and Ina-biti-pan-kalamma- 
lumurashshu his . . . for 16 shekels of silver, for a fixed price, 
to . . la, son of Nabii-zér-ukin, son of Egibi, gave (i. e. sold). 
(The document of) the siht (and) paqirranu officers, which (was 
taken out over) Asharshi-biti (and) Ina-biti-paén-lumurshu his 
daughter (and) his slave, . . . -zér-ukin bears. In the presence 
of Kiitté his wife. (Witmesses)..... , Son of Sill4;..... 
Nabii-nadin-shum;..... a , son of Lugal-marad- 
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of Badi-ilu. month Shebet, day 22, 
year 2 of Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon. 
V. S. SuKTHANKAR 
New York City. 


PERSONALIA 


There has appeared in the Bryn Mawr Alumnae Quarterly 
for November, 1919, an ‘‘Appreciation’’ of Professor Grorar A. 

Barton. It consists of papers by Miss L. P. Smith, of Wellesley 
College, Prof. A. L. Wheeler, of Bryn Mawr College, and Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. It is 
accompanied with a Selected Bibliography of Dr. Barton’s Pub- 
lications, pp. 13-17. 

Dr. TrRuMAN MIcHELSON, ethnologist in the Bureau of Ameri- 
ean Ethnology, and professor of ethnology in George Washing- 
ton University, has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Société des Américanistes de Paris. 

Pére ANASTASE-MarIE DE Sr. Extn, the Carmelite lexicogra- 
pher of Baghdad, has written to an American correspondent of 
his experiences since the beginning of the war. On Nov. 23, 
1914, he was exiled by the Turkish government to Caesarea 
(Cappadocia), and allowed to return only in July, 1916. Prior 
to the fall of Baghdad in March, 1917, the retreating Turks set 
fire to the Carmelite monastery and completely destroyed its 
two valuable libraries of oriental and occidental books respec- 
tively. Pére Anastase thus saw obliterated the work of 45 years 
of his life in preparing an etymological dictionary of the Arabic 
language, which was nearing completion. The monthly maga- 
zine, Lughat al-‘Arab, of which he was the editor, has not ap- 
peared since, and will not be published again until the price of 
paper and printing is reduced. Orientalists who desire to send 
reprints or duplicate books for the reconstitution of the library 
of the Order, may address them to the Bibliothéque, Mission des 
Carmes, Baghdad, Mesopotamia. 





